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1. is, 1 believe, i in a Work written by 

Mrs. Sarah Fielding, and now out of 
print, called © The Art of, Tormenting,” that 
I have read the following f fable: l 


ga - 261 bas 
A fociety of lin wel ea 
puting on various modes of 'filffeiing, 
and of death; many offered their” GpI 
nions, but it was at length agreed that 
the ſheep, as the woft fiequeut Metim, 
could give the beft accc count of the gl 
nies inflicted by” the teeth and chüs of | 
. dealt ol prey: 9 tr eile 
TE 155 eee ee e eee i RY 
a Wiiter DER rt 
Try I believe that 1 : 
e Dy 5 ELD. Lo” 
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„„ PREPACE. 


I am above almoſt any perſon ige 6 8 
delineate. © . 


18 ſo ure that I have! made 
a juſt picture of a man ſo calm, as to be 


p injured by fraud and offended by. folly, 
and who thall, yet preſerve his equality 


of temper. 1 ſuſpect that in many in- 
ſtances my Hero. forgets his pretenſions, 
and has no claim to the character of a 
Philoſopher; that, however, will prove 
only that the title of my book i is a mis- 
en the book itſelf ml be no worſe. 


"464: 15. 2 


My, 3 plan. differed ati” 


rom chat I bare executed why Ichang- 
2 it is not nom material; but as I once 
before heard the charge of plagiariſm 


(which however is ſometimes paſſed over | 


to a wonderful degree by the Critics and 
. accuſation. ol that ſort, z. 18 


rape. | "I 


more aiſcrimittating criticiſm; I may 


juſt mention, that the incident of the 
confinement in a mad houſe of one of my 


characters was deſigned before I ſaw the 
fragment of The Wrongs of Woman, 


by a Writer whoſe talents I greatly ho- 
noured, and whoſe untimely death I 
deeply regret ; from her I ſhould not 
Bluſh to borrow, and if I had done ſo-1 
* have acknowledged i. 


— 


* had ee to add a fon * on 


"the, taſte that ſeems at preſent to prevail 


in regard to works of this kind, and ot 

my doubts whether a Novel repreſenting 
only ſcenes of modern life and poſſible 

events may not be accounted of the od 


. ſchool, and create lefs intereſt than the 

wild, the terrible, and the ſupernatural; 
7 but as L have for ſome time meditated a | 
more conſiderable examination of the ſub- 
15 Lab than can be included in a/Preface, L 
AEST will 


U— —U p — 


—— 


— 
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againſt the injuſtice of inferences, fre- 


quently draum by the Reader, in regard 


 46:the Author of ſack books 'as-theſe; T 


mean their appropriating to him or her 
=s-/inilhvidudls, Stimme and; opinions 


: given to any of the characters intended 


10 be deſcribed as amiable. There may 
be many traits, many ideas, and even 


many prejudices, which may be neceflary 


to ſupport, or render theſe characters na- 
tural, that are by no means thoſe of the 
<ompoſer of the book ; I declare there- 


fore (againſt the concluſion, that I think , 
"either like Glenmorris or e ri 


#. # 
” © 


oF: other on wy Nb.” 


hs 4X 


> 8e thoſe AR are * opinion 1105 e | 


moral is neceſfary to a Novel, I may fay,. 
that my intention in this has been to ex- 


Poſe the ill conſequences of detraction; 


seen the dad ed: of parental tele. 
74 144 : | a ment, | 2 


PREFACE. vi 
ment, and the triumph of fortitude in 
the daughter, while too acute ſenſibility, 
too haſtily indulged, is the ſource of 
much unhappineſs to the mother. But 
as no diſtreſſes can be created without 

ſuch men, as in the preſent ſtate of ſo- 
ciety ſtand in place of the giants, and | 
necromaneers, and ogers of ancient ro- 
mance, men whoſe profeſſion empow- 
ers them to perpetrate, and-whoſe incli- 
nation generally prompts them to the 
perpetration of wickedneſs, I have made 
theſe drawings a /i/z/e like people of that 
ſort whom I have ſeen, certain that no- 
thing I could imagine would be ſo cor- 
rect, when legal colluſion and profeſſional 
oppreſſion were to be repreſented. If 
altogether the ſtory is not unintereſting, 
and is relieved with fuch ornaments as a 
very flight knowledge of natural hiſtory, 
8 h and a minor talent for ſhort pieces of 
poetry, have enabled me to give it, I 
| N * | . truſt, 
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| c H A P. JI. 
66 70 —_ e oF flood or field. = 


"Faw years ; hve paſſed, ſince Sie 
pened that Dr. Winſlow, a dig- 
nified. clergyman, who, befides an affluent 
private fortune, poſſeſſed very conſider- 
able church preferment, together witn 
his wife, the co- heireſs of a rich citizen, 
their only ſon, now in his twentietk 
year, and Mrs. Winſlow's niece, Miſs 
Goldthorp, the only daughter of a de. 
thouſand pounds, were induced to paſs i 
part of the autumn at a public place of. 
n reſort, about fixty miles from Lon- 
Vor. J. e don. 


ah nA YOUNG 
don. Mrs. Winſlow was extremely. ner- 


ous, and nothing was ſo good for that 
complaint as fea air; the Doctor indeed 
had three excellent houſes, in three dif- 
ferent counties, but they all happened to 
be very far inland, and the preſent ſtate 


of his lady's nerves demanded the * 


of marine breezes. 

Her nerves had received Can hand 
after a reſidence of near a month on the 
coaſt, It was not certain whether this 
defirable end had been obtained by 


gentle airings. on the falubrious hills 
- around her preſent. reſidence, or by an- 


Ather ſpecific, occaſionally applied to by 


ladies of a certain age in ſuch caſes, that | 
of: paſſing- more than half the night at 


cards. Something: was probably due to 


ae latter cauſe, as Mrs. Winftow had 
been unuſually ſucceſsful; ſhe had be- 


thdes augmented her acquaintance a- 
mong people of faſhion, which was al- 
ways an object of her ambition having 

[ot added we titled friends. lar: Sha 


PHILOSOPHER, 3 
His wife now being in a ſtate to beat 
che journey, the Doctor ventured to pro- 
poſe her accompanying him on a viſit he 
had long meditated, and for which he 
had received a recent and very preſſing 
invitation. Mrs. Winſlow, who was oc- 
caſionally all ſweetnefs, eſpecially when 
deſired to do any thing ſhe did not diſ- 
like, aſſented readilyz—Young Winſlow 
Had juſt purchaſed a pair of very fine 
Horſes of a man of faſhion (whoſe ſtable- 
| keeper had hinted, in no very reſpectful 
terms, the neceſſity of his ſelling them) 
and their preſent maſter was glad of this 
opportunity © to try their bottom.” —It 
was ſettled that he ſhould conduct his fair 
couſin in his curricle, while the Doctor 


and Mrs. Winſlow, with her own maid 
on a ſeat before, were to proceed in a 


poſichaiſe. The great object of Mrs. 
Winſlow's life had been to be accounted 
a woman of moſt elegant taſte, and the 
word elegant was inceſſantly uttered on 
all the opinions ſhe held, and in all the 
| decifions ſhe gave.—It would now have 


2 deen 


LS 
OR, 


"©" 
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| been much more elegant to have had 
four horſes, an equipage with. which they 
generally moved when at any of the 
Doctor's livings, where he had graſs and 
corn of his own ; but as he never loſt 
ſight of economy, he ad now pru- 
dently contented himſelf with a pair; 
and though he would not have been ſorry 
to have had them on the preſent occa- 
ſion, to make an handſome figure at the 
houſe of his old friend, he peeviſhly 
. reſiſted; his wife's remonſtrances, who. 
thought poſt-horſes would be more ele- 
gant; and he aſſerted, that no body but 
herſelf would ſay ſuch a thing He 
only deſired, that as their journey was to 
be four and twenty miles, and the days 


were ſo much ſhortened, ſne would be 


ready to ſet out before noon. 5 a, 
To make any exertion, however, was 


"SE quite out of her way; had ſhe. riſen an 


hour before her time, ſhe would have 
been nervous the whole day. Inſtead of 
noon, therefore, it was near two o'clock 
before Mrs. Dibbins, her woman, who 
. | Was 


PHTLOSOPHER. ki 5 


was as nervous and as elegant as her miſ⸗ 
treſs, had collected and arranged all the 
elegancies they both thought it neceſſary 
to provide; ; then, juſt as they were pre- 
paring to depart, the lady's amiable new 
friends, Lady Stockbury, and her moſt ele- 
gant daughter Lady Thereſa,arrivedto pay 
her 4 'morning viſit ; they had a great 


deal to tell her of an elopement in high 


life, of which they had learned the par- 
ticulars, and to relate all that paſſed 


they were at, where ſeveral perſons of the 
higheſt rank were collected. Mrs. Wins 

Now delighted to liſten to fuch conver- 
Fation, which to relate at the place ſhe 


was going to would give her the air of 
frequenting the molt elegant ſociety, quite 
forgot that the morning was wearing 
away, and that the poor Doctor was in 


one of his moſt reſtleſs fits of —— 


waating f for her in another room. 


- 72 The clock had told three ſors time | 
elde they departed ; and they had ad- 


vanced two or three miles on their road 
2 B 3 before 


* 
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before the Doctor had vented his pſhaws, 
and his pooh poohs—he then gradu- 
ally murmured himſelf to reſt, and fell 
aſleep in reflecting, that though they 
ſhould dine on the road, inftead of reach - 
ing the houſe of his reverend friend, 
yet that they ſhould arrive to an excel- 
Tent ſupper, and that the next day being 
the. firſt of October, he mould have the 
Pleaſure of a day's pheaſant ſhooting, 
for which the part of the country they 
were going to was famous, and the wor- 
thy divine, though too corpulent for 
the more fatiguing field ſports, could 
ſtill knock down a pheaſant. The young 
People had gone on before, and young 

"Winſlow had the precaution to beſpeak 
at the inn, where they were under the 
neceſſity of ſtopping, the beſt dinner 
that could in ſuch a place be provided ; 

but when after half an hour's waiting 
it appeared, the cutlets were tough, and 
the fowls badly drefled ; the tart was 
not eatable, and the wine not drink- 
ee the Door lamented his 


_ unfortunate | 


PHILOSOPHER. 7 
unfortunate deſtiny as pathetically as 
if a bad dinner had been one of the 
inſupportable misfortunes of life; and 
again his fretting. occaſioned its uſual 
effect of making Mrs. Winſlow © exceſſive 
nervous.” —At length they once more {at 
forth, though it was already late, con- 
ſidering that they had eleven miles to- 
travel over downs, and through a coun- 
try they none of them were acquainted 
with. The people of the inn however” 
aſſured them, it was impoſſible they 
could miſs the way They were to keep 
rait up over Mayham Down, till they 


got to Watchet's Corner, and then turn 


to the right over Ringſted Brow, till 
they came to the Dip, and then they were 
to turn again to the right, and then they 
would fee a Sion. nnn 
chen 

The Son, aden to W and 
teſty ſtill on account of his bad dinner, 
would not ſtay to have theſe directions 
| mm but peeviſhly bade his ſon, who 
Al 7 had. 


* 
P ”. 


/ & 


— 
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had undertaken to lead the ways go 


— Le 
The young man, glad to get away from 
his father's murmurs, haſtened to obey ; 
the curricle was preſently out of ſight— 
for the new. horſes went very well, and 
the maſter fell into an eulogium on 
them, which laſted till ſuddenly the road 
became ſo bad that they could keep 
their admirable pace no longer; he then 
ſtopped, and began to recollect what had 
been told him of the way — and after a 
Hort debate perſuaded himſelf he was 
right. His couſin, to whom he ap- 
pealed, anſwered indolently, that ſhe 
never attended to the directions “ but 
never mind,” added ſhe, go on. We 
mall get to the top of this riſing ground 
| preſently, and then we ſhall ſee our way, 
and eaſily diſcover the "high: ben the 
Ann 
The horſes again were nba to exer· 
tion, but the hill ſeemed to become 
s N the more wund adyanced, and to 


fretch - 


PHILOAPPHER, _ % 
ſtretch in mountainous elevation above 
them, in proportion as they attempted 
to reach its ſummit; partial fogs hung 
about its ſides, and they could no longer 
diſcern the country behind them toward 
the ſea, or could they hear or ſee the 
chaiſe” that was following them. Mr. 
Winſlow now called a ſhort council with 
his groom, whom he ordered to ride for- 
ward, to ſee if he could diſcover a more 
beaten road or a direction poſt, He did 

not return ſo ſoon as his maſter expected, 
who impatiently drove on in deſpite 
of the ruts, and the uncertainty whi- 
ther the road led. There was not in- 
deed much time to heſitate; for beſides 
the gathering ſhades of night, heavy 
black clouds were accumulated in the 
ſouth-weſt, and volumes of miſt ſur- 
rounded the travellers, and then for a 
moment diſperſed, diſcovering to them 
an extenſive vale, on the brink of which 
they ſeemed to be wandering; then 
the fog ſo entirely obſcured it, that all 
before them appeared like an ocean of 


- 


0 7 5 vapour, 


ſtopped, and ſaid, Sir, if you pleaſe, 
this road is very baddiſh for my chai.— 


. 
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vapour, and their way again became ſo 
doubtful that Winſlow acknowledged it 
was neceflary to ſtop. 


In the mean time the carriage hehias 
had proceeded, more flowly, yet not 
doubting but that they were right. They 
had by chance taken nearly the ſame 
road, but were not advanced fo far by 


2 mile, when the Doctor, who had 


given himiclf and his hearers a little re- 
ſpite, again began to deplore his ill for- 
tune You ſee,” cried he, it is juſt 


as I told you; I knew how it would bel— 
Such ſhort days; to ſet out fo late was 


madneſs; abſolutely madneſs.” Before 
Mrs, Winſlow had time to reply, Jerry 


There's no quarter; one mid as well 


drive on the nder of an houſe and its 8 


& moſt dark I doubt if we be right. 
Had you not better er; 


Stde. lady. Do, good Jeremy, ſtop at 


ſome houſe, and enquire.” *< Enquire?” 


e the Doctors © © enquire at as 


27 "100" ! 
7 
ds 


> » PHILOSOPHER, & 3% 
houſe! Why, where do you think, Mrs. 
Winſlow, he will find one ? But that's 
always your way, madam you always 
fancy yourſelf on a turnpike road about. 
London—but let what will happen; you 
may thank yourſelf I never went out with 
you in my life but my patience was worn 
down with waiting and the tireſome 
cuſtom you have got of never being ready - 
is always occaſioning ſome accident; 1 
remember enough of them; yet you do 
juſt the ſame, as if they had never hap» 
pened. Don't you recollect how we were 
robbed on the Walthamſtow road, and 

loſt fifteen guineas between us, and two 
gold watches worth ſeventy more, be- 
cauſe you would ſtay for another rubber 
warning enough when we were over» 


tumed once between Guildford and 


Godalming, becauſe it was dark? and 
don't yeu remember that in el : 
ſnow you: 0 my God ' ex- 
claimed the lady—* Dr. Winslow] is it 
55 e when you ſee the nervous way, 
12 8 I am. | 


* k 
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I am in? Oh! pray, inſtead of all this, 
tell Jerry which way he is to go.“ I tell 


him! how ſhould I tell him? There's 


my ſon too, he muſt needs drive on to 


leave us here to have our necks broke !” 
A violent ſhriek from the lady put an 
end to this uſeleſs conteſt for the preſent ; 
her zervouſueſs now amounted to a fit, 
and while Mrs. Dibbins her woman 
chafed her hands, held a ſmelling bottle 
to her noſe, and uſed ſuch other reme- 


dies as ſhe was provided with, the Doctor, 
whoſe apprehenfions were become very 
ſerious, got out of the chaiſe, and di- 


recting his ſervant on horſeback to diſ- 
mount and follow him, they went forward 
in the hope of diſcovering a better way. 


The Doctor was fat and aſthmatic, and 
the hill was ſteep; his fears made it ſeem 
of an Alpine height; and as he looked 
towards the country he had croſſed, to 
ſiee how far it would be more adviſable to 


return to the inn they had left (even 


though he ſhould ſup as badly as he had 


rind he had _ additional - morti- 
| fication 
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fication of ſeeing a very heavy ſtorm ap- 


proaching; the thunder already muttered 
at a diſtance; large drops of rain fell, 


and guſts of wind blew with ſuch vio- 
lence, that after having waſted half an 
hour, and finding no road more promiſing 


than that they were in, he returned to 


take ſhelter againſt the ſtorm in the 


chaiſe——very comfortleſs however was 


his ſituation. His wife was come out of 


her fit; but his . renewed - reproaches, | 


real terror for her ſon and herſelf, 
and the lightning that flaſhed vividly 
around them, threw her back into the 
fame fituation.—She had never encoun- 
tered any real difficulty. The tempo« 


rary inconvenience in which ſhe found 


herſelf ſhe had no fortitude to bear, and 
it was therefore rendered tenfold: worſe: 
to thoſe around her. The Doctor now 
propoſed that the horſes heads ſhould 
be turned towards the inn they had 
quitted, and determined to try to regain 


it; but in that direction the tempeſt 
os Nas: them with ſuch fury, that 
1 neither 


* — 


8 "he; folly of thek who! travelled ith: 


and pronounced it for 2 certainty, that 
they were to ſtay on the Downs all night, 
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neither of them could be induced to ſtir, 
and the Doctor fumed and lamented 
himſelf in vain ; Mrs. Winſlow ſcreamed 


and ſobbed; and her maid deplored her 
own hard fate, her miſtreſs's, and that of 


all her beſt clothes, which were tied on 
ina large caravan behind the chaiſe, and 
bhaving © no ile ſkin o top of them, 
would, ſhe ſaid, © be entirely ſpoiled.” 
The Doctor, had he been a layman, 
would probably have ſent her and her 


caravan to the devil, with the many ex- 
elamations and apoſtrophes uſual on ſuch 


co ccaſions; but as be never ſuffered his 
.._ _ eholer:to betray him into any expreſſions 


fooliſh fid fad women, called himſelf 
the moſt unſortunate man in the world, 


i indeed the lightning did not Sg 


| "them all before morning. 


Hers, however thep bad conider- 
able 
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able time without feeling any other in- 
convenience than from the rain (which 
came down in torrents) and the fits of 
poor Mrs. Winſlow, who when ſhe ſaw 
the lightning flaſh, or heard the Doctor 
complain, ſhrieked a- new, and relapſed. 
In the mean time, the curricle travellers 
were even worſe off than theſe. Miſs 
Goldthatp, who affected great ſtrength 
of mind, and to deſpiſe all feminine 
fear as puerile and even vulgar, was not 
entirely free from terror when ſhe found 
herſelf expoſed in ſuch a ſituation to the 
reſtiveneſs of the horſes, young, pamper- 
ed, hardly broken, which, though jaded 
with their journey, ſhewed ſymptoms of 
impatience and fear that it was eaſy to 
ſee alarmed their driver, who knew not 
bow to manage them, or whither to di- 
rect them with fafety. The rain, driving 
in cataracts, would have deprived Win- 
way, even if in the intervals of the light- 


ging the ſky had been nn, 
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His groom was a lad without knowledge 
or preſence of mind, and Winſlow found 
himſelf called upon to act for the ſafety 
of others, while his fears for his perſonal 
ſecurity (a matter to which he was in 
habits of giving very great attention) al- 
maoſt annihilated the ſlender faculties he 
at any time poſſeſſed. 
Self: preſervation, which ou been 
called the firſt law of nature, began to 
operate very forcibly on his mind, and he 
propoſed to his couſin, that the horſes 
ſhould be taken off, as relieving them at 
leaſt from one danger, and that they 
ſhould ſit in the carriage till the tem- 
peſt abated, and they could find their 
way on foot to ſome habitation, or till 
the poſtchaiſe, in which were his father 
and mother, ſhould overtake them. 
Fear had by this time rendered Miſs 
Goldthorp paſſive ;/ ſhe had ſometimes 
rallied her couſin on his effeminacy, and 
_ afferted that he was deſigned for a wo- 
man, but ſhe now too ſincerely partici- 
| 1 in his ne to ridicule! i- 
- Winſlow, 
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Winſlow, therefore, giving her the reins, 
which he conjured her to hold quietly 
and ſteadily, deſcended gently, and wth 
his ſervant, who had diſmounted, be- 
gan to take the horſes from the carriage. 
Hardly, however, had they unbuckled 
one part of the harneſs before a tremen- 
dous burſt of thunder broke immediately 
above them—the foundation of the hill 
ſeemed ſhaken, and the lightning that 
rapidly followed was like a ſheet of fire 
over their heads—the horſes inſtantly 
reared, by the ſuddenneſs of the plunge 
diſengaged themſelves from the feeble ef- 
_ forts of Winſlow and his ſervant to hold 
them, and ran with the curricle along the 
worn chalk way in which they had been 
ſtanding.— The terrified young woman 
was inſtantly deprived of all ſenſe and re- 
collection; nor did ſhe return to a conſci- 
ouſneſs of her exiſtence till ſne found 
herſelf on a bank of turf, ſuffering ex- 
treme pain, and ſupported by a ſtranger, 
who ſeeing her reſtored to ſenſe, ſpoke 
ſoothingly to her; and to leave nothing 
e | N „ 
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to conjecture at ſuch a moment, tols 


her, that he had been fortunate enough 
to ſtop the horſes at the moment when 
another ſtep would have plunged them 


and the carriage into a chalk pit; that 
finding them ungovernable he had, with 


the help of his ſervant, cut the traces, 
and taken her out, he was afraid a good 


deal hurt, but he hoped not dangeroully,. 


as the had not fallen, the curricle not 


| having been overturned, though it had 


truck with violence againſt the ſides of 
the hollow road. He added, that he had 
ſent his ſervant to his houſe, which was 


not far off, for aſſiſtance z; that it would 


ſoon arrive; and he conjured her in the 


meantime to try to recal and compoſe-- 
her ſpirits, ſince he hoped ſhe had no 


limbs broken, and that the danger was 
now at an end. The voice and expreſ-- 


Nins were ſuch as, amid the terror, confu- 


fion, and pain, felt by the unfortunate 
traveller, prevented any fears of having 


allen into peril as great as that ſhe had 


eſcaped; ſhe was, however, unable to 
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fpeak ; ſhe ſighed deeply, and ſeemed 
again ſinking into temporary inſenſibility. 
In ſome moments a man with a lan- 
thorn, attended by two others, and a wo- 
man, appeared; the men bore a mattreſs 
on a ſort of frame between them, on 
which the ſtranger, who acted as their 
maſter, aſſiſted the woman to place Miſs 
| Goldthorp with great care; but the change 
of : poſture, however tenderly attempted, 


put her to extreme torture. She ſhrieked 


on moving her arm, and that it was broxen 
could not be doubted. — This diſco- 
very, however, made her immediate re- 
moval only more neceſſary.— Again the 
ranger ſpoke to her, exhorting her to 
courage and patience, and ſhe was at 


length placed on the mattreſs, which two- 


of the men lifted gently, and began. to. 
deſcend the hill, while the woman walk- 
ed on one ſide, atteative to the eaſe of the 


Poor ſufferer, and the humane ſtranger on. 
the other. Their progreſs however was. 
flow, for the deſcent was very ſteep, and 
the rain, which ſtill fell, though the thun- 
der had rolled away to a diſtance, nde | 
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the ſhort turf on which they ſometimes 
trod, or the chalky road they followed at 
another, ſo ſlippery, that it was not with- 
out great care they avoided falling with 
their ſuffering burthen.—At- laſt they 


reached an houſe at the foot of the hill, 


but to whom 1t belonged, or what was 
the condition of life of its inhabitants, 


Mis Goldthorp was then in no ſtate to 
remark.— She was attended to a chamber, 


and put to bed by ſeveral women, ſome of 


whom were young, and ſeemed deeply 


affected at her ſituation.— She recovered 


ut enough recollection to aſk what was 
bdecome of her couſin? and whether he 


was killed ? The ſtranger, whom ſhe had 
firſt ſeen, informed of this queſtion, came 


to her bed · ſide, and entreated her to give 


him what intelligence ſhe could relative 
to the perſon for whom ſhe expreſſed ap- 


prehenſion.— He faid, that when he met 
her, ſhe was alone in the curricle, and that 
he had neither ſeen or heard any other 


perſon, while he remained on the ſpot. 


; - wheys' he ſnatched her from the carriage, 


1 few S words from the poor 
ſufferer 
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ſufferer ſerved to inform her friendly pro- 
tector of what he ſo generouſly deſired to 
know, and he haſtened away with his 
aſſiſtants to the ſcene he had left. In the 
mean time a ſurgeon arrived from the 
neighbouring town; the arm of the pa- 
tient was ſet, and one of the younger la- 
dies, whoſe compaſſionate attention was 
the moſt ſedulouſly exerted, fat by her.— 
She was already ſunk into a more quiet 
ſtate than the operator had expected, 
when her repoſe was likely to be inter- 
rupted by the arrival of the reſt of the 
party for by this time Doctor and Mrs. 
Winſlow, and their ſon, had been reſpec- 
tively relieved from their perilous wan- 
derings, and brought to the ſame hoſpi- 
table houſe by the ſame active humanity. N 
as had reſcued the unfortunate young 
lady from death. The Doctor, almoſt as 
nervous as his wife, was ſo eager to expreſs 
his thanks, that there was ſomething al- 
moſt abject in his gratitude —he repeat- * 
ed the ſame thing twenty times in a 
breath, hen habitually. began to com- 
ſy Wn TEN 
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plain of Mrs. Winflow as the cauſe of 
tits misfortune; while the poor woman, 
weeping and half ſenſeleſs,” exclaimed, 
Oh Doctor, pray let us only be thank- 
ful to this gentleman, and to the great 
Director of Events, who has given him an 
opportunity of ſhewing ſuch exquiſite 
Þbenevolence/?=—© T am, madam,” I am 
duly thankful to both; and J hope, let 


me add, it will ſerve as a warning to you, 


never to let that procraſtinating way that 
you have got put us into ſuch a predica- 
ment again Tour niece, you ſee, has 
broken her arm; ſhe may die for what you 
know, and my ſon has had his new cur- 
ricle torn to pieces, and one of his horſes, 
if not both, entirely ruined; and all this 
owing to what? becauſe you never are 
ready — never — never, — and whatever 
comes of this unfortunate day, nobody 
but you will be to blame. Mrs. Dibbins 
now interpoſed. One of the females of the 
family entered to ſay, the bed prepared 
for Mrs. Winſlow: was ready.— She was 
Ns _ ina fit of extreme nervouſneſs, 
and 
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and one of the young ladies of the houſe 
brought her a compoſing cordial, ordered 
for her by the medical man attending, 
who endeavoured to quiet her alarms. for 
her niece. She at length became more 
calm, and looked round the room with 
complacency, obſerving, that ſhe had ne- 
ver ſeen any place fitted up“ in lie cot- 
zage fiyle” MOEN elegant. 


IE 
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& The determination of mind, in conſequence of 

which a child contracts fone of his earlieſt pro- 
penſities, which call out his curioſity, induſtry, 

* and ambition, or, on the other hand, leave him 
unobſerving, indolent, and phlegmatic, is pro- 
duced by circuniſtances ſo minute and ſubtle, as 
in few inſtances to have been made the ſubject 
of _—_— „ 


F 


the ſervant who attended him to his 


room, the name and condition of the 


family from which he had received ſo 


hoſpitable a reception, as well as that of 


the young man who had reſcued his niece 
from the imminent peril ſhe had been in; 


and his ſenſe of the obligation ſeemed to 
be immeaſurably enlarged, when he learn- | 


ed that the houſe he was in had been the 
reſidence of Colonel Delmont, only bro- 
ther of the 1 Earl of Caſtledanes. The 


EAR and fatigue had not ſo en- 
tirely ſubdued the ſpirits of Doctor 


Winſlow, as to prevent his enquiring of 


# Colonel 
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Colonel died in the Weſt Indies, and the 
preſent maſter of the houſe ' was his 


youngeſt- ſon, Mr. Delmont, who was a 


ſtudent at Oxford, but ſince the death 
of his father had reſided almoſt entirely 
at this place, which was called Upwood, 
with his two ſiſters and an elderly female 
relation, reputed to be very rich, who 
had the care of the young ladies. 
The Doctor deſcended the next morn- 
ing, full fraught with gratitude towards 
his hôſts, and with admiration of them 


ſelves and their houſe, which he declared 


to be the moſt beautiful, and at the ſame 
time the moſt ſin vo 4 100 Ho had ever 
ſeen. a 


Mrs. Winſlow joitied him in' LEY | 


and praiſes; ſhe had never ſeen ſuch ami 
able people, never beheld ſo elegant a 


place! If ſhe had to regret the painful 
accident that had befallen her dear Mar- 


tha (Miſs Goldthorp) ſhe, on the other 
hand, felt all the providential good for- 
tune of having made ſo intereſting an 
1 which ſhe hoped the agree- 

Vor. . able 
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able and © Oat family would permit her 
the honour of cultivating. 
. The. unfortunate Mr. Winſlow Fae 


all this without the power to join in it. 


he loſs of his curricle and his horſes, 


one of which was entirely ſpoiled, and 


the other injured ſo much as not to be 
worth ten pounds, was a misfortune 
which, as he was no philoſopher, took 
from him all inclination to talk, and ſtill 
more to admit that the acquiſition of 
any. eee ik s bim 3 


en Echt pig; eyes on : Gi 


Delmont, who, though a man not much 


older than himſelf, ſeemed to be a being 
of another ſpecies, and not more unlike 


in. perſon than in ideas. Delmont was 
above the height of ſix feet, and ap- 
parently united the qualities of activity 


and ſtrength in a very uneommon de- 
gree.— From being conſtantly. expoſed 

to the air he was tanned ſo much that 

it was only by the glow on his cheek and 
eee bis forehead: that his 


3 | 
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complexion could be pronounced fair ; 
and his brown hair was cut like that of 
the farmer or peaſant, while his dreſs was 
plain even to rufticity. Winſlow, who 
was quite the Maſter Marmoſet“ of a 
very weak mother, ſhrunk before his new 
acquaintance with a ſenſe of inferiority 
for which he could not account, for he 
was a great deal the beſt dreſſed man of 
the two; was pantalooned and waiſtcoat- 


ed after the very neweſt faſhion, and ex- | 


cept that he did not belong to nobility, 

of which advantage Delmont ſeemed to 

make nv account, Winſlow imagined 

that he. was 1n moſt other reſpects ſupe- 

rior, particularly in | the moans _—_ 
of fortune. 


Though they were both of the uni- 
verſity, Delmont's ſtudies, friends, and 


pleaſures, were found to have been ſo dif- 


ferent from thoſe of Winſlow, that they 
had no notions in common and after a 


ſhort trial of bis young acquaintance, 


Delmont turned to the elder of his viſitors, 


whoſe" ** might, he 3 | 
Is 2 GY 
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be rather more intereſting than that of- 
Middleton Winſlow, who indulged him- 
ſelf in continual lamentations over his 
recent diſtreſs.— If Goldfinch,“ he ſaid, 
«* did recovery it would be impoſſible to 
match him as he was matched with 
Wildair — he did not believe, nay he 
was ſure, there was not a third horſe like 
them in all England.” — The extreme 
concern which ſeemed to oppreſs him as 
he thus ſpoke ſurpriſed Delmont, who, 
though he had ſeen as much of the world 
as any man of his age, had, ſince he be- 
came his own maſter, lived very much 
out of it, and according to the dictates 
: of his own reaſon rather than accord- 
ing to its faſhions; he wondered, there- 
fore, at the conſequence young Winſlow 
attached to trifles, which qe thought un- 
worthy of giving any deep concern to a 
man of ſenſe; he loved a ſine horſe, and 
underſtood his properties, but had no 
idea of conſidering the loſs of an animal 
in ſuch a light as it appeared to Win- 
flow, who ſpoke in terms, and with an 


CE 
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appearance of deſpair, ſuch as Delmont 


thought could reafonably be excited 
only by a great family misfortune, while 


of the injury ſuſtained by Miſs Gold- 


thorp he ſeemed not to think at all. 
Delmont was afraid he ſhould ſoon be 

weary of his gueſts; but the generous 

hoſpitality of his nature induced him to 


ſhew them every mark of civility and at- | 


tention—Young Winſlow therefore pro- 
poſing to viſit his diſarranged cavalry 
(to which he had by this time ſummoned 
every farrier, whoſe {kill was celebrated, 


aunt of the family, was left alone with Dr. 


Winſlow, Mrs. Winſlow being in too 
nervous a ſtate to remain with them, and 
affecting, or perhaps feeling, extreme ſo · 


lieitude about her © dear Martha.“ 


The Doctor, whoſe curioſity had till 


this time been with difficulty reſtrained, 


now began to aſk ſuch queſtions as he 
thought would lead to the explanation of 
the family hiſtory.— It ſeemed ſtrange 
| C3 BR 


within ten miles) Delmont offered to 
walk with him, and Mrs. Crewkherne, the 
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that Mr. Delmont, who apparently was 


not of age, or not more than one and 


twenty, ſhould be maſter of the houſe, 
and, though a younger brother, not ſtudy- | 


ing for one of the learned profeſſions, or 


deſtined to the army, like ſecond branches 
1 other noble families. 
„ Has Mr. Delmont left Oxford yy 


| mined the Doctor. Yes, indeed, 1 


am afraid ſo,” replied Mrs. Crewkherne, 
„for he has kept only one term ſince we 
loſt the Colonel. —It was his family's with - 
that he ſhould ſtudy either for the church 


or the bar; but alas! my good Sir, 1 


don't know how it is —— times are 


ſtrangely altered ſince my father, Dr. 


Crewkherne, and my brother, Mr. Serjeant 


Crewkherne, lived, and were honours to 
thoſe profeſſions. My Ether the reve. 


rend Dr. \Crewkherne,” 1 He 
was a Dean, Madam, if I recllect right 
A name fo reſpectable canno 


made an impreſſion on me—Tle was | 


Dan. think, of—of— 


e ip arb! the tady, who b *Yk 
. ven 
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2 very commodious way of never hearing 
more than ſhe chole— Yes, he was a 
man of the moſt profound learning, and, 
believe, makes no inconſiderable figure 
on the ſhelves of the ſtudious in theolo- 
gical controverſy-to this day. He was, 
Sir, as undoubtedly you recollect, author 
of four volumes in folio, written, Sir, in 
Latin and ſeven others of 5 cele- 
| brity, called | | 
Dr. Winflow, who had never wrt of 
either in his life, was very willing to ac» 
quieſce ſilently in the praiſe of theſs 
ſtupendous monuments of controverſial 
learning — his own was by no means 
profound —and he was not half fo dee 
in the Fathers as in that ſort of infor- 
mation which was to be acquired by 
other methods of ftudy ; by learning 


the value of the moſt capital livings in 

the gift of the Crown or the Chancellor, 

who were likely to ſucceed to them, 

and the ages of the actual incumbents. _ 

Unwilling, however, that Mrs. Crewk-. 

Kite ſhould ſuſpect him of any ſack 
: | C4 * 
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merely temporal ſtudies, he SHI pro- 
foundly, muttered ſomething that ſhe 
was willing enough to ſuppoſe was 


praiſe of her venerable anceſtor; and the 


lady proceeded—** That Dr. Crewkherne, 
then, Sir, was my father, of courſe one of 
the anceſtors of this young man; and 


my brother was, as Lobſerved, a ſerjeant 


at lau and had it pleaſed the Lord to 
have bleſſed this country with a longer 
loan of his great abilities, there can be 
no doubt but that he would have been A 


bade. Or probably chancellor. 8 


Again Dr. Winſlow bowed, pry An 
Mrs. Crew kherne went on; but ſhe ſeem · 


: ed entirely to have forgotten that the 
enquiry of the Doctor was about George 
Delmont.— At length ſhe. brought the 
praiſe of the dignitary and the © learned 


brother to a concluſion, by remarking 
of their deſcendant, “That when he was 
"Y child her ſeemed to have a very great 


capacity There was nothing, Sir; ſaid 


ſhe, „ that ſtruck the child, that be did 


| not er alk. — about it— 


ut 
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queſtions indeed very extraordinary for 
his age; and he wbuld never be content 
without ſome anſwer that appeared to 
him reaſonable.—I own I thought from 
this defire of enquiry that Hg would be a 
very learned. and great man.” 
The Doctor was not quite ſure that 
an acute enquirer was the hkelieſt to 
make a very great man, in Mrs. Crewk- 
herne's acceptation of the word. — It was 
not an objection, however, that lie was 
diſpoſed to make - and he continued to 
liſten with great attention. | 
And for my own part, ſhe Keg 
on to ſay ; for my own part, I had the 
higheſt. hopes of him, till his mother, 
when he was about five years old, and 
ought to have gone to a grammar ſchool, 
took it into her head to keep him at 
home and inſtruct him herſelf— Then I 
foreſaw that he would: be ruined—for 
inſtead; of the uſual way of bringing up 


children, ſhe, had the moſt unaccount+ 


able notions of her own !—and it was 
fo uneaſy to her to have her eldeſt ſon, | 
| S nom 
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now Captain Delmont, ſent to a ſchool to 
prepare him for Eton, that the late Lord 
Caſtledanes and her huſband Colonel 
Delmont, who neither of them ever con- 
tradicted her, ſuffered her to keep this 
boy till he was eleven years old with her 
—and ſo, I know not by what fort of 
reading indeed, for I never was conſult- 
ed, ſhe made him a Philoſopher, it 
_ ſeems, in baby clothes! and my little 
maſter had a ſet of opinions of his own, 
| which he never was flogged out of, as he 
ought to have been, at. Eton—So in - 
ſtead of now proceeding to make his 
fortune by following a profeſſion, you 
{ee the conſequence !—Here he is, at 
twenty - one, calling himſelf a farmer, and 
determined to be nothing more. This 
little bit of an eſtate - a paltry ſcrap of 
carth of not an hundred acres, is to con- 
- pr AYE . 


himſelf a farmer © indeed! 1 
which 
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which any of our clowns can be —He! 
za young man of his family, of his con- 
nections, who might be any thing but 
indeed my good Sir, if it were not that I 
well know every one predeſtined to their 
lot, and that all is ordered for the beſt, 
I ſhould have many an hour of concern 
for this eng are to be ſure _y 
unfortunate people.” 

She then related eating that the 55 
alvays foreſaw it) that the late Lord 
Caſtledanes had married, at an early period 
of his life, a lady of immenſe fortune, by 
whom he had no children, and who be- 
coming decidedly a lunatic, was, ten years 
after her marriage with him, confined as 
ſuch at's remote ſeat of his, under the 
care of proper people, ſuperintended by 
one of her own relations. The children 
of his brother,” ſaid Mrs. Crewkherne, 
were of courſe conſidered as his heirs, and 
: he ſeemed to have as much affection for 
them as if they had been his own, and 
they were educated at his expence. But 
we are blind erer Dr. Winſlow, very 
ee blind 
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blind 88 |— Mrs. - Delmont, ' who 
with her children lived more at Lord 
Caſtledane's houſe than at her own, had 

two ſiſters, the daughters of her father, a 
gay extravagant man, by his ſecond wife 
—theſe girls became orphans about five 
years ago the eldeſt was ſeventeen, and 
the other two years younger - both beau- 
ties forſooth !— and they had been 
brought up in all ſorts of idle ſtuff that 
is called accompliſhments, and danced and 
lung much too well for modeſt, women — 
Theſe young Miſſes then were taken into 
the care of Mrs. Delmont, and lived as ſhe 
phew, the late lord Caftledanes.—Nobo- 
dy was ever ſuppoſed: to know any. thing 
ſo well as Mrs. Delmont, and ſo nobody 
- , - objeted.toi theſe girls making a part of 
the family—They were to teach the Del- 
mont girls, and ſupply the places of maſ- 
ters when they were in the country—1 
Was afraid from. the very beginning that 
no good would come of it - and to be 
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ſure it has turned out ſo as to bring to 
an end all the proſpects that were before 
ſuppoſed certain; for when Lady Caſtle- 
danes was dead, my Lord, who had been 
very partial to Mrs. Delmont, his brother's 

wife, and regretted her extremely, took n 
into his head to marry the eldeſt of thoſe 
two girls, though ſhe was young enough 
to be his daughter. Lou may ſuppoſe, 
good Sir, that Colonel Delmont was not 
very well pleaſed to ſee himſelf deprived 
as it were of his birth-right in this man- 
ner—All the family reſented it indeed. as 
they ought, except this ill adviſed ſtrange 
young man, who being a philoſopher by 
profeſhon, t ook upon him to defend his 
uncle's. conduct, and to diſcover that he 
was well juſtified in pleaſing himſelf.— Fine 
doctrine indeed !—He choſe, in deſpite of 
his father's orders, to reconcile himſelf to 
Lord Caſtledanes before. he died, and with 
all his philoſophy, perhaps, thought to 
have made ſome advantage of it; but if he 


did he was miſtaken; 3.for my Lord made " | 


no alteration, 1 in his will; only. left a rela- | 
a his young witc's. guardian to his 
* e bf 0 children 
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children inſtead of his own family—and 
here'sthis young man, his brother Captain 
Delmont, and two fiſters, very Oy 
provided for.” 

I am grieved, fincerely grieved in- 
deed, to hear it,” cried Dr. Winflow (whoſe 
reſpe& and admiration towards his young 
hoſt was now conſiderably abated) But, 
dear Madam, allow me to obſerve, that 
all this makes the meaſure I took the li- 
berty of hinting at only the more requi- 

| fite.—I would by all means in the world 
adviſe that your young kinſman forth- 
with proceeds to qualify himſelf for the 
_ church—he muſt have great patronage 

—young men of family never fail to riſe 

E —he has talents too, doubtleſs, which' it 
zs a thouſand pities have not been pro- 
perly directed but, - no doubt, all that 
may be recovered— he may yet be an 
ornament to the profeſſion and he may 
emulate the ſweet ſavour left, Madam, by 
your highly reſpectable and r ortho- 
dox anceſtor of happy memory. 

This was touching a ſtring to which 
the e feclings of Mis, 'Crewkherne ſtrongly 

vibrated 
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vibrated—her family pride, particularly 
that which ſhe felt from being the 


daughter of Dr. Crewkherne, who had 


wrote ten folio volumes of theological 
controverſy, was one of the few ſenſations. 
left her, from which ſhe ſometimes de- 


| rived pleaſure— her ſharp face relax- 


ed into ſomething like a ſmile; yet ſoon = 
ſcrewing it up to its former aſperity, ſhe 
cried, Ah! Doctor! Doctor! all 
that might very poſſibly be, if this ill 
fated; and, as I ſaid before, ill adviſed 
youth, was not guided abſolutely by 
others - but unfortunately he has con- 
nected himſelf with thoſe, of whom it is 
not uncharitable to ſay, Better had it been 
for them they had never been born. — 
* Indeed !—Alas ! dear Madam, how un- 

fortunate !—But- pray give me leave to 


_ aſk, Who are theſe ?. and how have they 


obtained this unfortunate influence? 
One, replied Mrs. Crewkherne, is, 


1am afraid, but too well in——__ — 


—the poor wretch's name is Armytage 

—a perſon whom J underſtand cnn 

books—very bad books, I am afraid, from 
8 55 
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what ſome good friends of mine, and very 
good judges too, have told me—a perſon, 
Sir, who affirms, that by works alone we 
are ſafe, and but I cannot ſully my lips 
with his deteſtable maxims, which, how-- 
ever, ate too many of them adapted to the 
ſhallow underftandings of modern days— 
for to be fure, Doctor, you and I are fallen 
upon evil times! A ſtrange ſpirit is got 
about, and methinks the power of the 
wicked one is, for the fins of this genera» 
tion, ſuffered to predominate.— My ever 
venerable and truly reſpectable father, the 
reverend Doctor Joſiah Crewkherne, was 
aàccuſtomed to ſay, that the people in his 
time had not the true grace among them.; 
and that their being ſuffered to read 
pamphlets and news-papers was a bad 
thing; for that they, being ordained only 
to work, and to live by the ſweat of their 
bros, it was not fitting and right for 
them to. look at matters above: their 
ſphere, and to comment on laws and on 
| government. - remember it was a fayou- 
rite maxim © _ Seats 1 a c | 


15 
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him, who lately repeated it, the people 
have nothing to do with the laws but to 
obey them —and a very bad ſymptom 
it is, as my moſt venerable father uſed to 


ſay, when any debates and queſtions-are 
impertinently ſtated thereon. —Who then, 


Doctor, can help ſpeaking with indigna- 


tion of ſuch men as this Armytage, who 
would diſſolve all the chains of due ſub- 
ordination and obedience, and ſet the me- 
chanic and the labourer a thinking when 
they ought to be working for their ſupe- 
riors; andwho avail themſelves of the fooliſh 
inexperience of wrong- headed youth, to 


teach them not to follow in the paths that 


have led up their ꝓrogenitors to honours, 


and titles, and preferments, and fortune, 


but to find ſomething they call reaſons 
againſt the moſt eligible objects of human 
purſyit - ſuch a man, Doctor Winſlow, 
ought to be hunted out of ſociety; yet 
ſuch is the perverſion of underſtanding 
amongall ranks, that they tell me this man 
is almoſt adored by the half ſavage mul- 
titude -I do not wonder at that—we all 

5 know 
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no how a little drink, or a little pre- 
tence of doing them good, wins their 


ſordid ſouls; but that men of a family 


ſuch as ours ſhould be miſled by him, or 
by any ſuch men. Oh! Doctor, Doctor 
it muſt be owned that ſuch a derelic- 
tion of family principle, of the regard due 
to family rank, to family principle ! I pro- 
teſt I loſe myſelf in indignation when I 
think of it and what with the falſe no- 


what with the aſcendancy this man has 
bet wen him, hs is in my apinzon a ca 
| away, a loft man on 9 9 F 
28} Come, come, let us hope not, „Gil 
the Doctor. Dear Madam, your young 
kinſman cannot poſſibly fail to pay due 
deference. to wiſdom like your's 
The worthy Doctor, who had always been 
a proſpetous man, had found that two 

modes of proceeding had greatly promoted 
his ſucceſs in theworld—abje&tflattery,and 


pretence of great attachment to whoever 
Could promote his intereſt; with the ap- 


e of great orthodoxy and ſtrict- 


neſs: 
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neſs: By theſe he had contrived to 


marry a woman of fortune while he was 
only a curate at eighty pounds a year; 


and by theſe, aided by that fortune, he 


was now poſſeſſed of benefices and emo- 
luments which made him look up to 


lawn ſleeves as of no very diſtant den e 
cult attainment. 

Though he was oe peeviſh ; in re own 
family, that he would not bear the ſlighteſt 
contradiction, he took peculiar pleaſure 


in offering his advice to others, not with - 
ſtanding it was ſometimes heard with in · 


difference, ſometimes with reſentment, and 
bardly ever followed. He was, however, ſo 


little diſcouraged by the frequent failure of 
ſucceſs, that his zeal for enlightning his 


neighbours on their conduct, ſeemed to 
increaſe in proportion as its inefficacy was 
evident; and he now, by the conſent and 


even exhortation of Mrs. Crewkherne, 
ſet about dener _ ER of | 


—_ Delmont. 
Mrs. Winflow, in Os W had 


| been litening to the Jamentations _ 
_ 


— 
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fon,” and had engaged to obtain his ths 


ther's permiſſion to his going immedi- 
ately to London. He had convinced his 


mother he ought to do ſo, by obſerving, 


that he could be of no uſe to his couſin; 
and that if he had any chance of match- 


ing Wildair, it would be now, when a 


great many gentlemen returned to town 
after their ſummer tours, and ſold their 
horſes; he thought too he could pick 


up a curricle almoſt as neat as his own 


and theſe reaſons were ſufficient with his 


mother; indeed, he ſeldom produced any 


that were not. The Doctor, however, 
was more difficult to convince, and 


fore he could agree to his ſon's departure. 
Quick- ſighted in every thing elſe, the 
worthy divine was totally blind to the 
feebleheſs of his ſon's mind. As to his 


perſon, the folly of his father exceeded 


even that of his mother, and they both 
imagined that he was the epitome of ele- 
gance and beauty. The Doctor, haw- 
ever, conſidered that his preſence naw 
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pſhaw'd and pooh'd for ſame: time be- 
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was not neceſſary to the promotion of 
their deſign on Miſs Goldthorp and 
he was at length induced to conſent to 
his abſence. His mother furniſhed him 
with all the money ſhe could command ; 
and he ſet forward to repair the loſs he la- 
mented, leaving his father delighted even 
with his failings, and thanking heaven 


that he had given him ſo proper an edu- 


cation, and that he was not likely ever to 
commit ſuch errors as had been by Mrs. 
Crewkherne imputed, to George Del- 
mont. „ 
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t . and noiſe, and toll be ever fled, 
- Nor cared ro mingle in the clamorous fray 
Of ſquabbling imps; but to the foreſt ſped, 
Or roam'd at large the lonely mountain head 
Dr where the maze of ſome bewilder'd ſtream 
Joo deep untrodden groves his footſteps led, 
MY There —_ he wander wild. 2 


Nor. to FP the i to'be fniſhed 
by the hard and cold pencil of Mrs. 
Crewkherne, George Delmont ought to 
be repreſented ſuch as he was at Eton, 
where his uncle, Lord Caſtledanes, had 
placed, at an early age, both his nephews, 
whom he looked upon as his heirs. 
Always taught from his firſt recollec- 
tion to conſider himſelf as ſuch, Adol - 
Phus, the eldeſt of theſe boys, had never 
felt a wiſh that he did not imagine he 
had a right to gratify. During the early 
part of his life, the excellent ſenſe of his 
NE mother had not been * to counteract 
| the Et 
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_ the impreſſions given him, as well by his 
uncle, who was extremely fond of him, 
as by his tutor, who attended him to 
Eton, and the ſervants and dependants, 
who ſeldom fail to make their court to the 
heir of a noble houſe. The maſters of a 
great ſchool are apt to ſhew that pupils 
connected with title and fortune have a 
more than ordinary ſhare of their regard; 
yet among boys of the ſame age there 
is always eſtabliſhed a certain degree of 
equality, and to this Adolphus Delmont 
ſubmitted with reluctance. As he was 
placed with only his brother, in a private 
houſe, attended by a ſervant, and under 
the immediate direction of a tutor, Who 
had a large ſtipend for his trouble, he by 
no means liked to be confounded in the 
mals of thoſe fo well deſcribed by Gray, 
Las dirty boys playing at cricket” —He 
| was mortified. at the little conſideration 
ſhewn him by his: inferiors ; the continual 
conſciouſneſs of his rank; to which they 


paid no manner of reſpect, kept him 


ad from them f and his ſuperiors he 
I liked | 


, 


- 
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liked ftill - leſs, becauſe: they ſeemed to 
demand from him the deference he was 


refuſed by others Thus driven to the 


ſociety of his tutor, whoſe favourite he 


Was, he obtained the character of a ſullen 


cold- blooded fellow, and a ſap, though 
his paſſing much of his time, when out 


of ſchool, with Mr. Jeans, his preceptor, 


had in reality nothing to do with any at- 
tention to books, with which he fatigued 
1 little as poſſible. ene #1 

Nothing could be more unlike him : 
ike: his brother George He had never 
been made of ſo much conſequence by 


the people about him; and his mother; 


though more fondly. attached to him 


than ſhe had ever ſuffered to appear, had 


the ſame error as hi. brother, and had 
taught him that the feelings of others 


were to be conſulted as well as his on; 


he had never, therefore, fuppoſed that 
the whole world ought to pauſe in ſilent 
concern if his illuſtrious head ached, and 
every e his caprice 
BA 5 1 
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vas ſometimes ſilent without being grave 


or ſullen careleſs of the opinion of 


thoſe he did not like, and ſcorning to 


uſe the leaſt diſſimulation, even Wen he 
felt himſelf wrong, to palliate his errors — 


eee 1 had at 
Honda it ins potent kisfriends 
to rouſe him, and engage him in thoſe 
violent exerciſes, :1n ' which, from the 
ſtrength and agility of his frame he par- 


ticulariy encelled. He was frequently 


imolved in ſcrapes for | harmleſs frolics 


and treſpaſſes aut of >bounds; but from 
the wildeſt exceſſes which the indulgence 


of theſe animal ſpirits led him into, he 


was recalled by a ſingle word from any 
one he loved, though the harſh, votes {of 
| quthority: wantonly exerted never failed 


to give want like obſtinacy to his 


and the Aegi e —— 
wan kat 2s: eee 
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were uncomtmon; yet ſuch was his indo- 
lehce, or diſlike to the rules with which 
he: was to begin his ſtudies at ſchool, that 
© he fell into continual diſgrace with the 
- maſters,” and was left at the bottom of 
his claſs, while many a heavy lad; without 
the fiftieth part of his talents, looked down 
upon him with ſcorn. Theſe violations 
of rules were frequent, and puniſhment 
had no effect to reclaim him; yet, un- 
like other boys, his eccentricities did not 
conſiſt of parties on horſeback to dine at 
a tavern, or ſailing ſchemes on the water: 
he was ſometimes indeed concerned in 
theſe frolics, but oftener ſat out alone on 
a ramble he knew not whither, and yield - 
ing to the pleaſure of temporary liberty, 
quite forgot the reſtraint impoſed upon 
£3 him, and threw himſelf down under a 
tree with ſome favourite book, then fell 
x 'Iato. a reverie as he liſtened to the wind 
among the branches, or the daſhing of 
the water againſt the banks, where, among 
/ 2 the reeds and willows crowding over the 
e not nnn delighted 
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to conceal himſelf from the mirth of his 
comrades, that gave him no pleaſure, and 
2 from that needleſs rigour of 
which he felt to be an intolerable perſe- 
cution. He never could a Be-dd 4 that 
half the reſtraints impoſed upon him did 
not originate rather in the wantonneſs 


of tyranny, that induces men to exerciſe 
power merely becauſe they have it, than 
; becauſe it was really their duty to check 
t the eccentricities of the boys whoſe edu- 
x cation they, undertook; and therefore, 


when Mr. Jeans, his Private tutor, hunt- 
ed him with acrimonious reproach from 


# his beloved ſolitudes, and attempted to 
1. compel him to paſs hours, which he coa- 
y, ſidered as his own, in liſtening 1 to uninte- 
A Teſting, lectures, or parading, « details of his 
A booty George ſeldom attended with 
-1 ience and obedience ; vet while he 
1 was moſt eagerly bent to indulge himſelf 
r in one of his favourite rambles, a ſingle 


Word from his brother, whom be loved, 
though they ſolittle e eee 
1 nen is A. ak why he ſho 
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not Indulge Mitnſelf, from olle of the few 
ſchool frienils to whom he was attached, 
\were at any time ſufficient to turn him 
from his purpoſe; and other aceidents 


rambles. 


The allowance be by Heir" uncle 
15 both the brothers for pocket money 


pas: very liberal; it was well known to 
be ſo, and known alſo that George Del 


mont could never refuſe a requeſt, PS 
When he had ino regard, or hardly any 
"acquaintarice with the boy. who made 


it. Theſe borrowers very rarely remett- 


N beted their promiſes of repayment, and 


Gedige, Who was very careleſs About 
"money, never could prevail upon hitn- 


elf to remind them of it. Thus, 


When be had ſhaken off the 6Hficious Mr. 
"Jeans, And was "ſpringing forth on one 
-of thoſe rambles which were his principal 
enjoyment, he was ofteqſtopped*6n the 
«way by ſome piteous ſtory of hunger, '6f 


bouſeleſs Poverty, of — 
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often brought him home” exrly from his 
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a4 wounded foldier ſhewed him his mu- 
tilated limb=—a ſightleſs failor recounted” 
how he had loſt his eyes by lightning. 
from heaven, or by an exploſion of pow - 
der an old man, bent to the earth > 
by years or calamity, related that he had 
been driven. from his home by the ina - 
giſtrates or officers, who, when the ſon 
who. uſed _ to ſupport, him had been 
forced to go for a ſoldier, would compel. 
the decrepid father to return to a remote 
pariſh, whither his feeble limbs refuſed 
to convey, - him—a. woman, pale and 
emaciated preſented herſelf, one infant 
hung on her breaſt, two ethers following | 
her; ſhe was the widow, of an Ri 
foldier, he was dead in the Weſt Indies, 4 
ſhe was refuled relief in any pariſh here, ö R 
ſhe; was begging her way to Ireland. 
Such, and an infinite number of other 
objects, in all the ſad © variety of wreteh-; | 
edneſs, were hefore the eyes of George, 
Delmont whitherſoever be turned He 
had not learned, he would never liſten. 5 


* * cold; and cruel policy. that Mr., 
97 91 2 | Jeans | 
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Jeans endeavoured moſt ſedulouſſy to 
inculcate—He would not believe that 
all theſe were impoſtors, as Jeans de- 
clared them to be; he would hardly 
allow that any of them ever deceived 
him, while his heart fwelled with in- 
dignation againſt thoſe whom theſe real 
or apparent ſufferers deſcribed as having 
been the cauſe of their wretchedneſs, and 
againſt the ſyſtems through which only 
they could be inflicted. From deteſta- 


tion againſt individuals, ſuch as juſtices 
and overſeers, he began to reflect on the 
laws that put it in their power thus to 
dtive forth to nakedneſs and famine the 


= wretched beings they were empowered to 
protect; and he was led to enquire if 


| the complicated miſery he every day 


ſaw (a very very ſmall part of ſo wide 


an evil) could be the fruits of the very 
8 beſt laws that could be framed in a ſtate 


of ſociety faid to be the moſt perfect 
among what are called the civilized na - 
tions of the world. Whenever any of 
| theſe vuhappy wanderer preſented them - 
ſelves 
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ſelves in his walks, he forgot every pro- 1 
ject he had formed for the amuſement 
of the day; he loſt every deſire but to 


relieve a fellow creature in diſtreſs, and 


as, from his thoughtleſs liberality to his 
ſchool fellows, he was not unfrequently 
without a ſhilling, in ſuch an evil hour 


he took the claimant on his pity to his 


dame's, and ſolicited his brother, or even 


Mr. Jeans himſelf, to ſupply him with 
the means of relieving the poor object.— 


Adolphus, ſometimes influenced by the 
pride of giving, at others too indolent 
to reſiſt importunity, generally gave him 
what he aſked ; but Mr. Jeans never 
wanted an excuſe for denial, and inſtead 


of aſſiſting the benevolent purpoſe of his 
pupil, teaſed him with remonſtrance, or 
drove him away with reproof, while Mrs.: 
Kempthwaite, the notable gentlewoman 
of the houſe, never failed, if ſhe-hear 
the debate, to become à party in it. 
Fer reaſons, however, for diſſiking pau - 
Pers of every deſcription were entirely: | 


a e 6 ſhe. hated them, ſhei 
| — dad, 


— 
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laid . n ere creatures 5 
the fellows. and wenches were all thieves; 


whom Maſter George thought proper to 
bring to her dear for cold victuals; it was 
true, indeed, he had bought her four 
e.g handſome ſpoons of the ſame ſort, 
or perhaps a little heavier, but that, 
nathing to the purpoſe; ſhe cauld not 
away with having ſuch tramps-lucking 
round her door far ever; t vas a diſgtaco 
to the liouſe, and he: hoped, if Maſter 
George would: not think: better of it. 


Lord“. 

| Her inter, however, with Mc. Jeans: 

vas in the mean time powerful endugh 

ta engage him to impede as much as he 
_ could this inconvenient philanthaapy. 

Nis unſecling apathy and ſyſtematic cal- 

 louſneſs on this point gradually gave to 
his. youngeſt pupil. ſuch a diſtaſte to his 


* n n more of tho 
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duties of mankind towards each other, 
and read more of thoſe. books, whoſe, 
firſt: recommendation had been Jeans's 
endeavours, to prevent his reading 
them, he held. his tutor more and more 
in abhorrence. While, however, Mr. 
Jeans knew bimſelf to. be a, favourite: 3 
with the elder brother, he had ng appres“ J 
henſions of being: diſplaced. by the diſlike. 
of the younger, and at once to gratify; 
his own pigue towards him, and effect a 
conſcientious diſcharge of the duty enn 
tauſted to him, Mr. Jeans took every; | 
cecaſion to infinuate; to Lond Caſtles 
danes and; Mrs. Delmont the ecgentric, 
and, as be feared, unfortunate-diſpoſition; . 
of the young man. Lord Caſtledanes,, 
who really: loved George better than a7] 
of his arty nt ebony 
attention to the malevolent hints off 
Jeans, whom he conſidered as a pedant 
without any hut college ideas; While 
Vs, Delmont, though ſhe. heard him 
with patience, found nothing in his om: 
R — 
e 5 | 5 
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but 'a confirmation of thoſe excellent 
qualities which had endeared this boy to 
her even-more than his brother. George, 
on his part, knew that Jeans, amidft all 
his pretences, was given to ſenſual indul- 
gences altogether diſgraceful to him, 
and particularly inconſiſtent with his pre- 
"tended ſanctity; yet ſuch was the ge- 
neroſity of his nature, that he diſdained 
to retaliate againſt the Tartuffe: he de- 
ſpiſed, and was eager to join with his 
brother in petitioning their uncle to be- 
ſtow on Jeans a piece of preferment in 
his gift, though it did not remove him 
from his tutorſhip, but, as Geor: 2 had 
| foreſeen, made him more dogmatical, | 
ing, and inſufferable. This ac- 
- quiſition, however, had not increaſed to 
Seorge Delmont the inconveniences of 
his government many months, before 
Lord Caſtledanes and Colonel Delmont 
reed, that the time was come when it 
would be proper for Adolphus, then con- 
fidered as the heir of the family; to make 


Dr 
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very partial to Mr. Jeans, but they conſi- 
dered that he bad, from long habit, acquir- 
ed great influence over the mind of his pu- 
pil. His deficiency of knowledge in the lan- 
guages of the people he was going among, 
a foreigner hired for the purpoſe, ſome-- 
thing between a ſervant and a ſecretary, 
was to ſupply, and with this arrange 
ment Adolphus Delmont had left Eaton 
about ſix months before his brother was 
ſeized with the epidemic diſtemper, which 
had in the event been ſo fatal to the 
intereſt as well as the happineſs gf his 


family. At the period of his elder bro- Wa, 


ther's departure, George had juſt com- 
pleted his ſixteenth year; the interval Y 
between that time and his being ſeized 
with this dangerous illneſs was that in 
which he had acquired more knowledge 

than during all his former ſtudies pur- 

ſued; under the immediate direction of 
Mr. Jeans for about five years He 


now underſtood perfectly what had be- 


fore been { ſo indiſtintly communicated, 
5 or dien enforced, that bis atten» 


& tion 
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tion had involuntarily recoiled. He was 
at the head of the ſchool, and by his ex · 
ample imparted to ſuch of his aſſociates 
as had a turn for literature an ardent; 
delight in its purſuits, he no longer 
wanted fmends to whom he could commu - 
nicate his pleaſures, and who animated his 
_ enthuſiaſm by participation,—At liberty 
do chuſe his own at his hours 
of private - ſtudy, he had made a collec- 
tion of his favourite poets and eſſayiſts. 
dome modern works, which Mr. Jeans 
bad forbidden. him ever to open at all, 


were purchaſed and read with attention, 


Serrater perhaps than he would have 


RY eee 
kibited,—While Adolphus was travelling 
through France. with the idea only of 

wailing himſelf of ſich pleaſures as were 

vet to de enjoyed amidſt the formien- 
tation of the great and awful changes 
mat were approaching, George was an 
* Ucipating and tracing their progteſb in 
Nr 
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poſed to T 
e | 
cant PR where Tels 
had teſiſted the petty tyrant of his: 
country, and | Roufſeau deſtroyed the; WH 
hydra of falſe opinion and futtering pre- x; 
judice,, George was envying his: brother 
the delights. that he. was incapable: of 
3 
for the ſtenes of ſimpla 
Pais de Vaud, and languiing to wander 
among Alpine rocks: and torrents, andt 
eee 
rocks of Meillerie. Such was the dif 
poſition of his mind when he was ver- 
taken by a diſeaſe! that: threatened his 
life, and ſo much affocted his intellects, 
that be knew nobody but his mother; 
ber image was the laſt impreſſed on his 
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 recolletion when he funk into totab in- 


ſenfibility, and the firſt that returnedto 
his memory when from thav ſtupor hs 
N re ronnt ny RI 3 \1 
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own, in which ſtate be remained for 
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bling rather the underſtanding . of a 
child of four or five years old than his, 


ſome days, till with his bodily ſtrength 
his faculties were ſlowly repaired : he. 
then looked round him 1 in vain for the 
dear, the tender friend, whom he remem- 
bered had never left his Bed, and who 
would, he thought, be the firſt to watch 
with maternal pleaſure his return to life 
and reaſon—he aſked for her, but re- 
ceived+ only evaſive anſwers from the 


| attendants—his- ſiſters did not appear; 


- what. was become of them? and why: 
did he not ſee them fince his fever was 
gone, and there was no longer any:reaſon | 


to dread infection? His father, he knew, | 


was abſent on military buſineſs in a diſ- 
tant part of England, but why did he 
not ſee his uncle, who uſed to be ſo an- 
xious- whenever any of the children, 


whom he conſidered as his own, were 
threatened with illneſs As theſe enqui- 
ries preſſed upon his mind, he became 
more and more impatient and uneaſy, 


— 
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and queſtioned his attendants with ſuch 
eſs of anxiety, that it was no 
longer poſlible for them to evade anſwer- 
ing, if not by words, by the confuſion 
and grief they could not conceal. The 
unhappy boy diſcovered that he had 
loft his beloved mother, and that nei - 
ther his ſiſters or his uncle were ſuf- 
ficiently recovered from ſo dreadful a 
ſtroke to truſt themſelves with the ſight 
of his anguiſn.— This ſhock, the firſt he 
had ever felt of ſorrow, fell more heavily 
upon him; it was bitterly aggravated 
by the conviction that her tenderneſs 
for him had coſt the life of this dear 
mother, a loſs fo irreparable to her fa 
mily; and à thouſand times he wiſhed 
he had died, rather than have felt the 
agonies this cruel reflection brought with 
it. His deſpair, at firſt ſilent, ſullen, 
and gloomy, was melted into tears When 
his weeping ſiſters fat by him; or When 
his uncle conjured him, if he inſiſted on 
believing chat his wother's death was 
occaſioned by her attendance on him; 
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not to throw. away a life which had doſk, 
tbem all ſo dear. It was to ſave from 
acute anguiſn, theſe fond friends, 


and to prepare to meet his father with 


ſome degree of calmne(s, that George 
Delmont, making an effort to ſtifle pain 
he could not conceal, learnt the fuſt 
hard leſſon of fortitude— His mind, ſtrong 
and clear, found the practice of this 


virtue leſs, difficult than he had ſup-: 
poſed it when its exertion, was-neceſaty.. 


to the peace of thoſe; he loved He 
meditated on the leſſons he had received 
from his mother, and determined that 
they ſhould: not be thrown away þ 


will live, faid he, to be thepreteQtor, 


of your daughters, my adored mother; x 


I will live to aſſiſt them in gonſoling my 
melancholy. ſucceeded. the tranſports of 
grief he: had. at. firſt indulged. Gradually: 
he returned to; the Society of his mourn- 


ing family; but except the Flent walks 


i he took with his younger Bister, Which | 
were directed d * 
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been the favourite walks of their mother, 
and particularly thoſe parts of the park 
and plantation which ſhe. had adorned- 
by her taſte, he ſeemed to covet nothing 
ſo much as ſolitude, Hiding himſelf 
in the deepeſt receſſes of the woods that 
bounded the park, and ſhadowed the feet 
of the hills. near it, he paſſed, whole days 
alone, or was rouſed from the indul- 
gence of this molancholy by the entren - 
ties; of his father. His father, however, 
was, ſoon under the) negeſſity of ratumn- 
ing to; his regiment; Ms. Crewkherne 
wag. ſent for to ſuperintend the houſe, 
where his ,mather's. ſiſters, the two Miſs 
Lovimgre's, were alike entreated by the. 
maſter of it, and his brother-the. Colonal- 
to remain withthe two Miſs Delmonts (the: 
fliſteen) and theſe their relations, one three,. 
the other two years older. George Del: 
mont could not ſee without extreme 
pain the formal bigot, Mrs. Crewkherng, 
nom dire cting a-family where his mether 
1 RO the charm * erm oyey: 
(at the 
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the” delight of every heart —The' cold 


auſtere manners, virulent pre} judices, and 
malevolent temper of his ancient relation 
would have diſguſted him, had he not 
continually had an image ſo different 
before his eyes. As he was more re- 
markable for a careleſs ſincerity than for 
_ prudence, he took very little pains to 


conceal from any one his diſtaſte for the - 


old lady's precepts and converſation, and 
fled more continually than before to his 


beloved ſecluſion. While he there ac- 
quired a peculiar taſte for the beauty 


of nature, and fell into a courſe, of think - 
ing which gave a colour to the reſt of 
his life, his uncle, deprived of the ſociety 


which had made his own houſe once ſo 
delightful to him (even amidſt his for- 


mer incurable domeſtic misfortune) now” 
found no other _ reſource ſo conſoling 
as liſtening to a voice, in that of Miſs 
Lorimer, reſembling that of his deceaſed 


ſiſter's, and in gazing on a countenance 


where he could ſometimes trace a family 
N to that charming woman ſo 
| r 
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univerſally regretted. This, it is true, 
became every day a more dangerous in- 
dulgence; yet of all thoſe who might 
have ventured to have ſpoken of it, none 
ſeemed to have remarked its progreſs 
till the attachment to which it gave r 
was become incurable. | 

Lord Caſtledanes, hitherto deſtined by 
his ſituation to look forward to no other 
views than the ſucceffion of his brothers 
family, now found himſelf at liberty to 
marry again, of which perhaps he would 
not have thought while his home had 
contihued pleaſant to him by the reſi - 
dence of his brother, his brother's wife, 
and their family, or if, in loſing them, 
a leſs ſeducing object than Miſs Lorimer” 
had been continually. prefent in it; but 
her: aſcendancy, though without any ap- 
pearance of artful management on her 
ſide, ſoon became ſuch as conquered 
every uneaſy reflection on the diſappoint - 
ment of his brother; and he imagined 
um he could ſo ſoften it, that their 

—— 9 
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friendſhip: would not. be broken by his 
marriage. 


Mrs. ara who: W to 


mutter obliquely on what ſhe ſaw going 
on, was fo accuſtomed to give indulgence, 
whenever ſhe could venture, to her petu- 


lant malignity, and ſhe thought ſo ill of 


every body, and ſo much delighted to 
miſtepreſent the moſt innocent actions, 


that nane of the young people liſtened to 


her malicious and half-uttered ſarcams.: 
Te two Mi Delmonts conſidered their 


nor te them in age, as no more likely 
to be objects of any, thing but father 
friendſhip © from their uncle than they: 


were themſelves ; and as to their brother. 
George. who would probably have been 
more clear: lighted, be ipſenſbly ab- 
ſennted himſelf more and more from the 
luoouſe, and as autumn came on ſhut: 


himſelf up almoſt eatirely at the Upwoodg 
Cottage, which was always called his owny 
under pretence of the greater copvenis 

ner | deus 
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ence with which he could from thence 
follow field ſports, in the purſuit of 
which, however, it was remarked, he was 
never ſeen; very little, therefore, was 
known of the intentions of Lord 'Caſtle- 
danes till he was actually the huſbantl 
of the fair Mariana. A few weeks before, 
the lady and her ſiſter went to London, 
to paſs ſome time with the only female 
relation they had Lord Caſtledanes 
ſollowed them very ſoon afterwards to 
attend parliament, and the firſt certain 
intelligence of this great change in the 
family was received by Colonel Delmont, 
then under orders for the Weſt Indies. 
Thunderſtruck with an event which an- 
nihilated for ever his flattering proſpects, 
and ſmartiug under the diſappointmeũit 
which his habits of life and manner of 

thinking had a peduliar tendency to em- 
bitter, he wrote, in the firſt moment of 
paſſion, an angry and reproachful letter 
to Ris brother, directed that his daugh- 
ters anti l is youngeſt ſon ſhould imm e- 
<iately remove hmitheir unclels bouſe, 
Lenser and 
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and go to Up wood Cottage, till be 
ſhould conſider how to diſpoſe of them, 
forbidding their baving any communica- 
tion either with their uncle or the new 
Lady Caſtledanes. He wrote alſo angrily 
to Mrs. Crewkherne, declaiming againſt 
her blindne{, either wilfulorfooliſh, which 
had prevented her giving him notice of 
the miſchief which had happened, and 
then embarked for a climate already at 
that period ſo fatal to Europeans. George 
Delmont no ſooner knew the purport of 
Bis father's letters, which ſo painfully 
marked the ſtate of his mind, than he 
hurried to Falmouth with the utmoſt 
expedition, hoping to ſee him, and ſoothe 
his irritated ſpirits before his departure; 
but on his arrival he found that the fleet 
had ailed eight · and- forty hours before 
with a fair wind, and he could procure 
no veſſel that vorth engage to overtaks 
el er ry 6 
-. He then A as 8 as 
poſſible, though with an heavy heart, to 
obey b father's injunctions as to the 
bun removal 
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removal of his ſiſters. On reaching the 


houſe, ' he found Mrs. Crewkherne had 
not waited for his interpoſition, but as 
full of indignation as if ſhe alone had 


been the injured perſon, had taken the * 


eldeſt of the young ladies, who was her 


peculiar favourite, to town with her, and 


well as Mrs. Delmont, who lived very | 


* 


had left the youngeſt at Upwood. This 
houſe having been always called George's, : 


and indeed his uncle having given it to 


him with the little eſtate round it while 


he was yet a boy, Colonel Delmont, as 


much there, had always affected to con- 


ſider themſelves as his viſitors. Mrs. 
Crewkherne did not love George, and 
would not become reſident i in his houſe 


without a formal invitation; but as ſne 


as little loved ber younger niece, ſhe did 
not wish for her as an addition to ber 
family when ſhe-reſumed - her former 
. manner, of living at her houſe in town. 
Again ſhe , aſſembled. roꝝnd her, her 
friends, advocates for faith without, works; 2 


ae, inſtance of 3 
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. bn better than-is generally learned, all that 
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by which ſhe recommended herfelf to 
their admiration, ſhe introduced her niece, 
und told the lamentable ſtory of her re- 
ntien's change of fortune by the moſt 
imprudent and 'ill:adviſed marriage of 
Lord Caſtledane's, whoſe future infelicity 
ue prognoſticated as a matter paſt all 
diſpute from the nature of his new 'con- 
nection. Miſs Delment, who was one 
"of thoſe of the Colene!'s- children who 
füuſleretl moſt acutely from the alteration 
in the eircumſtances of her family, Was 
en young woman "whole character, or ra- 
-#her-rudiments of character, had yet had 
no opportunity of appearing. 'She had 
in extremely pretty face, and a light and 
deautiful form; ſhe had learned, and 


ay taught in the modern fyſtem of educa- 
Won under the name of aceompliſh- 
ents, excelled only by her ſometimes 
Autereſs (now doubly her aunt) the beau- 
uxfful Hyren, Lafly Caſtledane's. The adu- 
muten Wbieh Miss -Delmorit hall been 
: D „to heür, che / pleaſure with Wach 
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ſhe had hitherto found herſelf liſtened 


to, either by friends extremely partial, 
or viſitors who imagined they could not 
be too laviſh ' of their praiſes to a niece 


of Lord Caſtledanes, all, all, were at an” 
end, or exchanged for cold compliments 


from the ſectaries who compoſed Mrs. 
Crewkherne's coteries, who very ſoon 
began to tell her, that a too ſedulous 
cultivation of fuch talents was finful, 
unleſs they were dedicated wholly to 
pious purpoſes; that ſo fine a voice was 


lent her for better ends than to give 


advantage to ſeductive and ill meaning 
ſongs; and that nothing became the 


mouth of a young woman but ſuch 


pieces of poetry as were to be found in 


the books they recommended to her, 


or were to be ſtudied in her excellent 
relation,” Mrs. Crewkherne's repoſitory. 


Theſe the mortified girl ſometimes 


ſung to oblige her aunt ; but in ſpite 


of her being little accuſtomed to reflect 2 
on the purport of what ſhe uttered, ſhe _. 


could oe belp bing diſguſted wich the 
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ſtrange cant many of them contained, 
which even appeared to her profane. 


- Indifferent, however, to pleaſe in fuch 


ſociety as ſhe was now condemned to, 
ſhe ſunk into languor, or was rouſed 
from it only by conſidering how ſhe 

might remove into a manner of life 
more to her taſte ; for not hing could be 
ſo irkſome to a young woman of her age, 
who had been ſo much admired, as to 


be confined to the company of itinerant 


preachers, or ladies of a certain age, who 
divided their time between the chapel 
and the card table; and it was to ob- 
tain ſome change at leafl, if not altera- 
tion for the better, that Miſs Delmont 
had now for two ſummers prevailed on 
Mrs. Crewkherne to paſs at leaſt ſome 


weeks at Upwood, which ſhe was the 
more eaſily diſpoſed to do, becauſe ber 
friends at this period were generally 
diſperſed at places of public reſort, where 
there were eſtabliſhed aſſemblies of their 
brethren. It was in ſome ſort deroga- 


tory to her Kees nnn Which 
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were ſupported in the midſt of her affected 
humility, to remain in London, when 
all people of a certain rank had left it, 
and as Lord Caſtledanes for the laſt 
two years never viſited for above a day 
or two Belton Tower, the objection ſhe 
would have had to reſiding in his neigh- 
bourhood was obviated, and ſhe was 
prevailed upon to indulge her niece 
with a viſit to her brother and ſiſter, 
a viſit which, for the ſake of both his 
ſiſters, George, unuſed as he was to it, 
and awkward at diſſimulation, affected 
to defire, while in truth there was no 
ſound that could reach his ears half fo 
unpleaſant to them as the voice of Mrs. 
Crewkherne; nor did the fortune ſhe 
poſſeſſed, which was entirely at her own 
diſpoſal, ever influence him for a mo-- 
ment to practiſe. any of thoſe arts, or 
bend to any of thoſe conceſſions, by which 
the favour of women of her deſcription 
is generally courted, and frequently ſe- 
cured— He wiſhed his ſiſters might poſ- 
8h Big o 
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ſeſs this fortune, which was reckoned 
to be about eighteen thouſand pounds, 
and for their ſakes ſubmitted to the 
reſidence of Mrs. Crewkherne at his 
houſe, however diſagreeable to him- 
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CHAP. IV. 


c Why ould a man put on fetters though of 
filver ? wherefore ſhould he love chains, 3 
of wrought gold? 


Wo the ſecond mind of his 
uncle ſo unexpectedly took place, 
George Delmont had been ſome time en- 
tered at Oxford, and was then keeping * 
term there. 

In conſequence of the letter and or- 
den he received from his father, he haſ- 
tened to Belton Tower, where he found 
only Louiſa, his youngeſt ſiſter, under the 
care of the old Swiſs governeſs, who had 
been for many years in the family. Mrs. 
Crewkherne had ſome days before, and 
_ almoſt immediately after having been. 
apprized of the marriage, ſet forth for 
London with her eldeſt niece, for whom 
ſhe had affected to feel ſome partiality, 
while Louiſa, whoſe only offence was her 


1 great 
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great reſemblance to her mother, was 
thus, in addition to her other loſſes, ſud- 
denly deprived of the ſociety of her ſiſter, 
from whom ſhe had never been ſeparat- 
ed till her former journey with her aunt. 
The firſt care of George was to ſoothe 
with the tendereſt attention the dejected 
and deſerted girl, now dearer to him than 
ever, becauſe ſhe ſeemed to have no pro- 
tection or reliance on earth but him. 
. Having removed her to the houſe at Up- 
wood, of which he was henceforth to be 
conſidered as the maſter, and reſtoted in 
ſome degree the cheerfulneſs of which ſo 
many deprivations had robbed the inno- 
cent Louiſa; it was then that the young 
man began to look forward towards his 
own future proſpects, in which, as well as 
in thoſe of the reſt of his family, the re- 
cent event was _ to enen a Ne 
great change. | 
Ihe deftiny of | Adtvlphits his eldeſt 
brother, had been fo far fixed, that he 
already held a lieutenancy in the guards, 
in n Which it was, when he took it, very im- 
1 probable 
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probable that he ſhould be expoſed to 
more perſonal danger than his friends 
would have choſen for the heir of the 
Earl of Caſtledanes; but the Colonel, in 
the firſt efferveſcence of reſentful paſſion, 
purehaſed for him a captaincy of infan- 
try, and wrote to him to return from 
Florence, where he then was, and enter on 
immediate ſervice. 

Jou have no longer an uncle, Del- 
mont, ſaid the Colonel in this letter, 
«< and I cannot ſupport you in the way 
you have had bitherto ſo good a right to 
expect. I have determined, though L 
might ſtill have evaded it, to join my 
regiment in the Weſt Indies; for I am 

now a mere ſoldier of fortune, and you 
_ muſt hereafter make your way the cap- 
tain of a company of foot. Your future 
eſtabliſnment ſhall not depend for a 
month, for a week, on the infatuated man 
who was once my brother, now the ſlave 
of that worthleſs little ſorcereſs, whom 
your mother nouriſhed in her boſom, 
little knowing that ſhe would fling to 
2 4 | death 
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| death the children of her ſiſter and be- 
nefactreſs. Diſmiſs all the perſons you 
have about you, but your own ſervant 
I can no longer afford to pay Mr. Jeans 
the ſalary allotted to him, and he will do 
well to find ſome young Engliſh traveller, 
to whom his care on the journey back, or 
on a longer tour, may be acceptable. The 
conſiderable benefices he has received 


from the family may repay him for paſt 


ſervices. For yourſelf, you will on your 
return to England make a ſhort viſit to 
your brother and ſiſters, and then join 
your regiment whereſoever it happens to 
be; but I charge you on your duty to 
me, and your reſpect for yourſelf, to ſuf- 
fer no conſideration whatever to induce 
you to meet Lord Caſtledanes .. 
Colonel Delmont, before he ſailed from 
F almouth, had forwarded a copy of this 
letter to his youngeſt ſon, enjoining him 
at the ſame time, with even more ſtrict 
neſs and ſeverity, to avoid any communi- 
cation with his uncle; injunctions which 
were e UTE to George Del- 
1 95 5 | Ee | mont, 
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mont, and of which (while he determin- 
ed as far as he could to obey them) he 
could not help feeling the injuſtice. 

No pleaſure now remained for Del- 
mont in places where he had once taſted 
ſo much unadulterated delight. If he. 
rode out, he paſſed near, or ſaw from. 
_ diſtant heights, the trees that ſurrounded. 
the houſe, or were grouped in the park. 


of his uncle, and he imagined that. ſe-- 


cond. parent looking with ſome regret: 
for the figures that once peopled he 


ſcene. 


Lord Caſtledanes, . came very 
ſeldom to Belton Tower; when he did, it 
was alone, and only for a: few days, to 
ſettle ſuch buſineſs as might occaſionally; 
require his attention. The old ſervants, 
for hardly one. of them had been remoy- 
ed, imagined they ſaw their Lord, when: 

he thus viſited: the place of his former 
(almoſt conſtant) reſidence, leſs cheerful 
than he uſed to be when the family of 
his brother was around him; but by the 
ſervants who accompanied him from Lon-- 
E 5. | don: 
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den they heard of the gaiety of his 
| towy-houſe, the ſplendor of the new 
. equipages, and the tafle of « my Lady.” 
No body was ſo richly and finely dreſſed 
at court as ® Lady; and the com- 
pliments ſhe had received were repeated, 
ds the footmen and grooms heard them 
from the maids, who heard them from 
Mrs. CAE, who probably heard them 
from © my Lady's“ ſiſter, if not from 
my Lady” herſelf; and very magnifi- 
cent accounts were given of ſundry ſay- 
ings, wiſe and witty, of perſons of the 
moſt elevated rank, who: had been ſup- 
ping at my Lady's” My Lord, 
ſeemed already ſunk into a ſecondary 
figure; and Delmont, as he liſtened pen- 
fively, and not without an uneaſy ſenſa- 
kion, to the narratives thus given by his 
own ſervants, who had long lived with 
him, and whom he had indulged in ha- 
bits of talking to him, could not refrain 
rom aſking himſelf, whether: the friend, 
tte uncle he loved ſo much, was happy 
1 I: new mode * Hife? and when 
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his own taſte and turn of mind compel- 
led him to anſwer in the negative, or at 
teaſt with doubt and heſitation, he found 
himſelf affected by theſe doubts, and 
drove them from him as uſeleſs and injuri- 
ous to his own peace: it was more to the 
purpoſe to conſider, ſince he was almoſt 
entirely left to himſelf, how he ſhould 
decide as to the purſuit or profeſſion that | 
was to be choſen for the reſt of his life. 
His father, wholly engaged by the ſud- 
den and mortifying change which had 
happened in his own views, and in thoſe 
of his eldeſt ſon, ſeemed to have had no 
time or conſideration left for the e regula- 
tion of thoſe of the younger. N 
Though George Delmont had gone to 
Oxford after his recovery, it was becauſe 
he was of an age to go thither, rather than 
return to Eton, that he was ſent; and be- 
cCauſe he already had learned all that a great 
ſchool teaches as to books, and had mira- 
culouſly eſcaped, from the ſingularity of 
his temper, all thoſe early tendencies to vice 
which ſuch a ſchool is by ſome — 
E 6 
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o encourige it was partly too tor remove 
ſelf from a ſcene where every object 


around him, every face he ſaw, reminded 
him of his irretrievable loſs, that he ea- 


Ze gerly embraced his uncle's offer of ſend- 


ing him to the univerſity. The time he 
had paſſed there he by no means repent- 
cd; ; yet now his circumſtances were ſo 
changed, that he ſaw not how he was to 
ſupport the expence; nor, if he could, 
how it would be worth while ſo to beſtow 
it, unleſs he determined to devote himſelf 
to one of the learned profeſſions. 
From law, where the moſt honeſt muſt 
15 Fg a great degree thrive on the per- 
Plexities, quarrels, and diſtreſſes of others, 


be was. utterly averſe. Medicine, that 


noble profeſſion, which is never enough 
” reſpected, but which, when. attentively 
ſtudied. and conſcientiouſly followed, is, 
the moſt beneficial of any to the human. 
race, required a courſe of application.and: 
habits of life for which he knew himſelf 
| aw be altogether unfit. The church 
none remained, and 12 Provider ber bim 5 
G2 ; „ = LA \ Fen in 
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in it had probably been the intention 
of Lord Caftledanes ; but of this Del- 
mont thought with reluctance. No 
man could more highly venerate the 
character of a good prieſt -a man 

dedicated in heart and ſpirit to the edi- 
fication and inſtruction of the world— - 
but he felt himſelf too ignorant on all 
theological ſubjects, to believe he ſhould 
ever be in that line what he felt he ought - 
to be, if ever he undertook. it; and he 
doubted whether the enquiries that would 
perhaps ſatisfy himſelf, might qualify 

him to convey, in fincerity of heart, ſuch. . 
doctrine to thoſe who might be en- 
truſted to him, as the oaths he ſhould 

take would make a part of his duty.— 
That it was done without reflection 


every day he knew— but though man 


who did it were, for aught he knew. 
very good fort of people, he felt it. im- 
poſſible for him to follow their ſteps. + 
The vague plans that had ariſen; and 
diſappeared in his family, While he was 


if 
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lie, were now no longer remembered ; 
and that' they had never been purſued, 
he could not prevail with himſelf to be 


When his high health and unchecked 
ſpirits had (yet at a very early period) 
given him the character of a wild fellow, 
aà Pickle, his father and his uncle had 
apparently deſtined him to a military 
lfe : they ſometimes ſaw another Wolfe 
in his daring yet calm courage, or fan- 
cied, in the then fturdy and ſpirited navi- 
gator of a boat on the lake of the park, 
a future admiral deſtined to extend 
the conqueſts or avenge the quarrels of 
the cabinet of St. James's.. But 

Mrs. Delmont, though ſhe never vio- 
lently oppoſed theſe ſpeculations, which 
might fail of themſelves, had the art to 

regulate,” without cruſhing, the ardent 
fpirit that occaſionally gave riſe to them; 
ſhe ſeemed to have in her hands the 
heart of her ſon, to be able to mould it 
as ſhe pleaſed, and the uſe ſhe made of 
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on every thing he learned, inſtead of 


ſeeing all objects, as they are repreſented, 
through the dazzling and falſe medium 
of prejudice, communicated from one 
generation to another; while nobody, or 
at leaſt very few, dare to aſk, © if I try 
to do as thoſe men have done, ſhall I 
really acquire glory; and ſhall I run 10 
riſque of being a curſe rather than a be- 
nefit to the world? 

Mrs. Delmont ventured to dp Hows 
| the gaudy pictures that are daubed with 
vermilion and leaf gold, to excite emu- 
lative ambition in childhood, their paint 
and their gilding, and ſhe had reaſon, long 
before death ſnatched her from this 
deareſt objeck of her maternal love, to 
hope that her youngeſt ſon might be 
one day ſomething better than either a 
general or an admiral—the benefactor 
inſtead of the ſucceſoful AE of his | 
fellow men. 
Delmont had at a very early age re- 


quired a more general and correct know- 


ledge of hiſtory than is uſually obtained; 
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and his mother had: aceuſtomed him, 


when he read the lives, to give a ſum- 8 


mary account of his idea of the cha- 
racters of thoſe who figure in the annals 
on en decorated with crowns “ and 


ſceptres, 


„A ſew examples may ſuffice from the kiſto- 
ries we are moſt familiar with—thoſe of France, 
Spain, and alas! of England. The political 

. well-wrought veil,” with which the follies and: 

enormities of the rulers of the earth would willingly 
be concealed, may ſurely be torn (even at the 
| preſent moment) from ſuch monſters as Louis the 
Eleventh and Charles the Ninth of France, on- 
whom (to ſay nothing of moſt of the reſt) the holy: 
cruiſe certainly. beſtowed its. ſacred contents-very. 


il. In Spain it. is enough to name «the demon. 


of the South, —and England, the country af good 


ſenſe and of manly daring, has ſeen its beſt blood 


manure its fields in the ſenſeleſs-contention be- 
tween.the rival houſes. of York and Lancaſter;. 
endured the brutal tyrant. Henry the Eighths and 
ſaw. without reſiſtance the fires of. Smithfield 
lighted by the bigot-fury, bis execrable daughter; 
erouched at the feet of Elizabeth, that compound 
of feminine weakneſs and maſculine ferocity; and 
in the Solomon oſ the North (a miſerable imbecile 


being, who wrote a treatiſe on Witcheraft, and ; 


Was hurried into war to gratify the romantie in» 


C23 is 


iriguing 
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ſceptres, or who have otherwiſe been the 
curſes or the bleſſings of the people over 


whom they uſurped power, or by a4 


they were entruſted with it. 


Much (alas how much) of this Netibe | 
ſpection was painful to the generous feel - 
ings of his heart; and often had he been 
tempted to aſk, wherefore heaven gave a 
portion of its delegated authority to 


ſuch hateful. or contemptible beings as 


had inſulted its creatures, and deformed 
its works, under the title of © the lords 
anointed,” or ſome other impoſing ap- 


pellation through which the ' wretched 
people ſubmitted to be trod to duſt? 


Mrs. Delmont had ſometimes Par J | 


triguing ſpirit of Stenny, a name childiſhly given 
by James to his minion the Duke of Bucking- | 


ham) till venerated: the conſecrated folly of the 
Lord's anointed. It is needleſs to go on. What 


the*Engliſh people afterwards ſuffered from the 


period when Charles the Firſt ſet up the ſtandard 


at Nottingham till the 3/z/ed reſtoration the mi- 


ſeries inflicted by the contention between James: 
and our glorious deliverer, from the expulſion of 


the erate. mocacch,: till. '« the; air Glen. -. / 


coe; —and the two rebellions of 1715 and 1745, 
may ** read as antidotes to a change of Fg: 


* 
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it neceſſary to check the indignation of 
der infant politician; who, after he was 
nine or ten years old, never voluntarily 
ſat down to read pages that ſeemed 
almoſt nw the annals of fraud 
and murder, of felfiſh ambition, or 
wicked policy, involving millions in 
miſery for the gratification of a few 
But there were characters in more 
remote hiftory, which: he contemplatec 
with very different ſenſations— He read 
of the elder Brutus avenging the injured 
honour of a Roman matron on the in- 
ſolent and cruel family of T arquin, and 
cementing the ſtructure of the infant 
republic, of which he thus laid the foun- 
dation, with blood dearer than that 
which circulated in his own veins. He 
ud of the e no- 


bleſt 


» Tiberius and Catus' Gracchus, grandſons 
of Scipio Africanus, who, being tribunes, at- 
tempted to enact laws for reſtoring to the Roman 
people their ſhare of the conquered lands, of which 
the nobles and the rich had moſt unjuſtly deprived 
the poorer citizens. They both fell in * 
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bleſt conflict, contending for the rights 
of humanity againft the ſelfiſh uſurpa- 
tions of the rich He contemplated the 
younger Brutus deploring the friend, 
while he devoted to death the tyrant 
that would have enflaved his country 
He faw Cato dying by his own hand, 
rather than furvive its freedom Theſe 
and ſome other ſuch characters ſeemed 
to electrify the young ſtudent ; his eyes 


| flaſhed fire, His heart beat, and the glo- 


rious examples of virtuous patriotifm ap- 
peared to raiſe his ſpecies in his eftimation, 

which he had ſometimes thought fo de- 
graded by its endurance of oppreſſion, 
that he felt aſhamed of belonging to 
it. 

The impreffions made thus early on 
the mind are never likely to be eraſed 
or enfeebled, if reaſon is fuffered to ſtifle 
alt thoſe paltry paſſions by which men 


raiſed 1 them by the patricians, whoſe he. 
rents were armed and muſtered to deſtroy theſe 
illuſtrious brothers—and * people 1 for- 
ſook themm 
| coming 


— 
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coming into life are induced to follow 


blindly where their intereſt leads them, 


and to become the mere creatures of 
convenience and convention .—Delmont, 
early taught to have on every point an 
opinion of his own, now looked at the 
paths that lay open before him without 
pre} judice, and having done ſo he de- 
termined to yield his freedom to,none of 
thoſe motives which the love of power or 
of wealth might hold out to him, but to 
live on his little farm unfettered by the 
rules he muſt ſubmit to if he entered 
into any profeſſion. « J am aware, 
faid be, as he argued this matter with 
: himſelf, „that I ſhall incur. the ridicule 

of ſome and the blame of others. What! 
a young man of yaur family,” cries one, 
to bury himſelf in ſolitude, to cultivate 
turnips, and let his talk be of - bul- 


locks.” < What b cries another, have 


you no more regard for the honour of 
your family, than to degrade yourſelf 
to the condition of one of their tenants ? 
- Wen e * be a judge or a biſhop ! 
| a general, 
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2 general or an admiral | —will you 


ſink into a-yeoman ?*—Yes, my good 
friends, I ſhall anſwer, I will do {o 
indeed; my talk may occaſionally be 


of bullocks, but I truſt I ſhall be able 


to converſe alſo of other things. If my 
family are aſfiamed of me, they have 


only to leave me out -of their genealo- 


gical table, as an unworthy. branch of 


the tree, bent towards its native earth, 
and, no longer contributing to their. 


fplendid infignificance. If my friends 
bluſh for me, let them leave me with a 
figh of compaſſion, though affured that 
I ſhall not feel a ſingle emotion of envy 
when I ſee one on the bench of Themis 
condemning wretches legally to die on 


the gallows, or oa the bench of bi- 


ſhops, lending their weight to laws that 
ſend forth myriads to ſlaughter in the 
field; nor ſhall' I once regret, that J 
do not with a truncheon in my hand 
prefide myſglf at thoſe human ſacrifices, 
either by land or ſea, where men are col- 


lected together by 1 and by thou- 


ſands; 
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ſands; are ordered to deſtroy each other, 
they know not, they dare not enquire, 
Why?! —— 

The acfohation thus taken by Delmont 
gained ſtrength almoſt every hour, as 
the tranquil utility of the life he had 
choſen acquired greater value in his eyes. 


1 then, for the firſt time ſince he be- 


came its maſter, ſaw the ſpot he was ſo 
devoted to adorned with all the beauty 
of ſummer, and his grief for his mo- 
ther, mellowed and ſoftened by time, 
was not wholly- unmixed with melan- 


choly delight, while he ſedulouſſy at- 


tended to the plantations ſhe had pro- 
jected, and was daily carrying into exe- 
cution other ſchemes for the improve- 
ment of the grounds which ſhe had 
pointed out, while even the firſt year 
of his farming ſucceeded ſo well, that 
He had no reaſon to believe he ſhould 
repent, even in pecuniary bern 
Aden. the election he had made. 
Deprived of one ſiſter, he Felt" 
himfcifto amprove the mind of her who 
n | was 
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was left to him. Louiſa had great ſweet- 


neſs of temper, and loved her brother 


better than any other being now on 


earth. Whatever he named to her as 


worth acquiring, ſhe immediately applied 
to, and was ſoon qualified to ſpeak with 


propriety; on moſt ſubjects of general 


knowledge; but Delmont, amid her at- 


tentions to pleaſe him, and her improve - 
ment in every ſtudy that tended to make 
her a rational companion, faw, and faw 
with tender apprehenſion for her future 
happineſs, a ſort of pliability of intellect, 
which made him fear that her character 
would not be formed on reaſon and con- 
viction, but on the ſentiments and con- 
duct of thoſe among whom ſhe might be 


thrown. She was now the ſimple yet 


well-informed child of nature; but from 
the ductility of her ſpirit, he apprehend- 


ed, that if ſhe ſhould-be elevated into 
what is called high life, ſhe would as 


eaſily glide into the mere flutterer of a 


few ſeaſons of faſhionable diſſipation, or 


. artißcial puppet of a drawing: room. 
1 | — George | 


"tel 
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George thought the daughter « of his end- 
ther ought to be of an higher order of 
beings; it was enough, that to this in- 
ſignificant claſs of rarce-ſhew figures, the 
elder of thoſe daughters was already deſ- 
tined; and he inceſſantly laboured to reſ- 
cue the younger from the unintereſting 
group of thoſe who have 6 20 charafer 
41 _ 

Mrs. Delmont had built in the fouth- 
ward aſpect of the ſmall but pleaſant- 
houſe her youngeſt ſon and daughters 
now inhabited, a little conſervatory, into 
which ſome of its windows, both of the 
ground floor and the firſt 1 8 wee 
it was 
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«A fortreſs where Flora retreats 
From the cruel aſſaults of the clime 55 = 
and every plant, every flower, which 
were now uncommonly beautiful and 
flouriſhing, ſeemed to George Delmont to 
ſpeak to him of his mother.—It was 
there he read, or meditated, or taught 
Louiſa to draw ſcientifically the bloſſoms 
n 1 the air, or the uncul- 
_ _tivated 
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tivated flowers which every hedge and 
bank ſupplied them with; and it was 
there he was ſitting with her, when 
Captain Delmont, whom his father's 
letters had at length brought home, 
though he had been expected much 
ſooner, broke in upon them They had 
never ſeen him ſince the deatli of their 
mother, the marriage of their uncle, 
and the conſequent. e of thi 
Hos, „ = 
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« Oh! coz, C02, coz, my pretty little cox, that 
thou didſt but know how many fathom deep I 
5 am in love!“ ON 1 


1. in e vwinger 555 of their EY the 
diſpoſition of the two brothers had 
always appeared eſſentially different, the 
cC0ontraſt was now more ſtriking: George, 
wmuith all the courage and fortitude that 
reaeflection and integrity give to a ſupe- 
rior mind, had yet fo much ſoftneſs of 

; heart, that when he ſaw Adolphus, and 
remembered all that had happened fince 
they laſt parted, he yielded to momen- | 
- tary tears: his elder” brother appeared 
tdi notice ſuch weakneſs only to expreſs 
his contempt of it. Of all the changes 

Which had taken place in his family, he 

regretted nothing ſo much as the loſs of 

. thoſe expectations which he had been 
"oY _educated. to rr eg muſt infallibly be 
FE ge realized 
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X realized on the deaths of his father and 
uncle; and he did not affect to conceal 


his indignation at the diſappointment, 
nor to ſignify to his brother George, who 


' attempted: to appeaſe and ſoften the ma- | 
lignity and reſentment with which he 


ſpdke of Lord Caſtledanes, that e was 
only leſs diſturbed becauſe he had loſt 
leſs. It may be a matter of indifference 
to yon, ſaid he, « for you, as my younger 


brother, could only more remotely ſuffer 


from the folly.of this dotard; but to Me, 


Mr. George Delmont, I affure you, it is 


not a thing to be ſlightly. paſſed over it 
is ſomething to me, whether I poſſeſs the 


_ eſtate and rank of my anceſtors or not.” 


But though every other plan of life, 


and every other object ſeemed ſometimes 


beneath his regard, yet at other- times 
the elder Delmont was as eagerly anxious 


about every pecuniary advantage as if he . _ 
had never looked beyond the patrimony 


he was now likgly to inherit. He knew. 
that of his father's and mother's fortune, 


| which toute: had never been large, ten 


F2  - thouland 
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855 thouſand WEEN were ſettled on him, | 


and ten upon younger children, whicli 


5 gave to his brother George and his 


{4 


two ſiſters ſomething more than three 


- thouſand pounds 5 but unequal as 


they might well have thought this divi- 


ion, it yet appeared to him to ſecure to 


them too much; for he knew that when ⸗ 
ever his father died he ſhould in fact 


have leſs than they would, for he had 


already diſpoſed of his own ſhare, except 


about fifteen hundred pounds, in that 


accommodating way called poſt obit : 


be now therefore felt, and could hardly 
 . refrain from expreſſing his diſcontent, 
that his brother ſhould have landed pro- 
perty, though the houſe and farm at Up- 
-, wood-were not worth above three thou- 
ſand pounds. © Hard indeed,“ he ſaid, 


«that je, Who was the eldeſt brother, 


Was to 9 70 out like a neceſſitous cadet, 
While you, added he; ſneeringly, are 
in time, I ſuppoſe, to repreſent the land- 
ed intereſt of the Delmont family; and as 

20 know. What you are about well 


. „ 8 — 
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enough to keep in favour of the ihn 
old peer, may be brought! in as one 0 bis 5 
county members.” OE 

«© If I were,” rephed George, 1 do 
not ſee that there would be any thing 
wrong in it; but aſſure yourſelf, neither 
that or any other advantage would en- 
gage me to commit any meanneſs to 
obtain the ſuffrage either of Lord Caſtle- 
danes or any other man. As to keeping 
in favour with the old peer, if you mean 
by thats that 1 have ſought to be receiv- 
ed by my uncle, though forbidden to do 
fo by my OS [ ll you that 1 85 have Hs 
been miſinformec 

Well, be not a my young At | 
cal. replied Adolphus Delmont ; «© 1 
only repeat what I have heard, that old 


. nunky looks upon you as ſtill belonging 


to him, and fings forth your praiſes, a - 
gorge deploys, while he deigns not to 

name my father or me. Hang him, an 
old fool, if I could get him to let me have 


money, I ſhould take leave of him for 


ever without & fingle PROT of bim. : 
%% ˙Udgv1 8 
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but when! happened to think how be has 
cheated me of my birth-right.“ 55 


Such converſation (and for the few 
days he ſtaid Adolphus ſeldom held any 
other) was. extremely painful to his bro- 


ther, who Could not help ſeeing how ſelf- 


ij arrogant, and unfeeling he was. His 


opinion of public affairs fluctuated too as 
_ Intereſt or caprice directed, and to-day 
de ridiculed and vilified the people whoſe 


favour he to- morrow determined to 


eourt by any means however degrading. 


Of principle of any kind he ſeemed en- 


5 tirely devoid, even on points where moft 
men, however free in their opinions, have 


ſome degree of delicacy and ſenſibility. 


Thus he praiſed the prudence of Caroline, 


is eldeſſ fiſter, © who: has done wiſely,” 


ſaid he, © in attaching herſelf to that 
- witch of Endor Mrs. Crewkherne; ſhe'll 
get "the old hag's money, and with that 

ſhe may perhaps marry, as a niece of Lord 


Caſtledanes ought to do, ſome man of 


_ faſhion. But what is to become of y 
5 Hail Fr ad ** one 57 when they were 


* 


1 alone. 
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rooted himſelf here a little longer, will be 
' much about as poliſhed and as much of 
a gentleivan. as thoſe cropped greaſy- 

headed joſkins's that ufed to dine twice 
a year in the hall at Belton Tower; fel- 


lows who call themſelves yeomen, or gen- 
tlemen farmers—he begins to look like 


one already, and as if he was always ready 


to aſk—* How a ſcore of good wethers ?” 


The next thing to. his- entire meta- 
morphoſe will be his marrying Mib 
Nanny Peaſely, or Miſs Jenny Bacon, 
or the widow Hogtrow, or, perhaps, if 

none of theſe happen to charm him, his 
own dairy maid, Betſy Butterbur, may 
enchant him by her {ill in churning 
and raiſing poultry; and let me aſk vou, 


Louiſa Delmont, what is to become af .- 
von Poor Louiſa could anſwer only 
by her tears. Her elder brother, totally | 


unmoved by them, changed his voice 
and look, and added ſternly Though 


by your father s abſence and mine, 


Ne FA N HOW 


alone. © George, I ſuppoſe, when he has 
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| Louiſa, you muſt-be left for the preſent 
| under George s care, yet I charge yau, 
child, in my father's name and my own, 
not to ſuffer any degrading afid ungen- 
ttt.temanlike notions of equality, and ſuch 
ciurtſed ſtuff, to influence you. I ſpeak 
1 as I know your father would ſpeak; wen 
J fay, that if you ever preſume to think 
Mi of any body under your own rank, you 
will be no longer conſidered as a daughter 
3 of his, or as a fiſter of mine; and it were | 
. 7p = better for you to go hide yourſelf in a 
comvent in Italy or Spain, than to fix 
A diſgrace upon us which” we ſhould 
never overlook. I know how girls; and 
get particularly how girls of your temper, 
Are influenced by people they hve among; 
and 1 tell you my mind, that you may 
not affect ignorance. We are humbled 
enough, I think, without ſinking into the 
rank of plebeians, roturiers, fellows who 
live by digging/—I had rather ſee a 
ſſiſter of mine miſtreſs to x prince than 
wife to the richeſt peaſant.” With ſuch 
? "ſentiments, — he did not quite ſo 
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gtroſsly declare them to George, it is 
not likely that either of them found much 
pleaſure in the ſociety of the other; and 
Adolphus, havi ng borrowed two hun- 
dred pounds of his brother, returned to 
London, paſſed about a month among 
his old friends in and about St. James's- 
ſtreet, and then, rather from neceſſity 
than choice, joined the regiment, in which 
his father had purchaſed him a e 
at Gibraltar. | 
Not long after his pas Außer 
mation was received of the death of 
Colonel Delmont. His brother Lord | 
Caſtledanes | ſurvived him only ſeven 
months, leaving a ſon about a year old, | 
and his young widow near lying in of a 
ſecond: child; it was born two monts 
after his death, and was alſo a ſon, ſo „ 
that the probability of the. Colonel; 9 
family ſucceeding to the cſtate and _— = 
was more remote than ever. 
Lord Caſtledanes, notwithſtanding the 5 
33 enmity of his brother ſince his 2H 
dee 1 not 1 AY a will he had _- | 


LE 
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| made ſome time before, but had executed 


with ſome additions to it a little, be- 


fore his death —He gave in a codicil 


' nephews, and one thouſand to each of 


his nieces, to be paid in fix months after 
his deceaſe. A maternal uncle of his 


| | _ wife, Sir Appulby Gorges, he 


- named as his executor. 1 19-00 | 

George Delmont, conquering bs aver- 
fon from Mrs. Crewkherne, that his 
biber might not be divided, had invited 
her with Caroline to paſs at Upwood 
the ſummer after theſe events, and the 
family were in their. laſt mourning for 
Colonel Delmont and Lord Caſtledanes, 
when chance brought the Winſlow fa- 


mily to their acquaintance. 


When, fm what they could: collect 


5 from Mrs, Crewkherne and the ſervants, 


the curioſity of the Doctor and Mrs. 
"Winſlow was in a great degree ſatisfied, 


© wonder ſucceeded. —The Doctor was 


aſtoniſhed that ſuch a young man was 


, © tn to n, and 
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Mata the improvidence of thoſe who 
had ſuperintended his education, * for, . — 0 | 
madam,” ſaid he to Mrs. Crewkherne, 
ſtrutting round the room with an air of 
ſententious conſequence, eit is an axiom 
as old as Solomon, Bring up a child 
in the way he ſhould go, and when he is 
old he will not depart therefrom. No] 
it is plain that the good lady, your kinſ- 
man's mother, took another method, and 

I grieve that the fruits thereof may be 
the loſs of a valuable member of our 
ever. excellent eſtabliſliment.—I do. i in- 
deed wonder, as you ſay ſhe was ac- 
counted a woman of gens, what ould. 
ſo miſlead her? _ . * ys 
Mrs. Crewkherne then Gag the op- 4 
portunity, as was uſual with her, to dee 
claim againſt what the called new fangled 

and pernicious modes of. thinking as > 
acting, and while ſhe was ſo engaged 
Mrs. Winſlow wondered at her warmth, 
8 which ſometimes led her into 1 e r 
which were any thing rather than ele- 3% 2 : 
| gan. e Was arp that poſſeſſing fo EN 

| 7 5 ; F 6 bandſeme 3 ; 
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. W a fortune, and being ſo highty 
connected, Mrs. Crewkherne ſhould paſs 
ſo much time in this lonely reſidence; 
elegant as it was, and not be more fte. 
quently at ſome of the neighbouring 
- © Places of public :reſort—and already 
Veearied in a place where there was little 
more to hear, and where a rubber was 
with difpculty made up, ſhe underſtood 
Mith concern from the furgeon who at. 
| tended Miſs Goldthorp, that it would 
yet be ſome time male mA . could 
with ſafety be moved. 
Mliſs Goldthorp was not at all diſpoſed 
1 baſten the period. She had already 
ſeen and thanked her gallant preſerver, 
and the interview had been, to uſe her 
own expreſſſon, « deſtructive to her re- 
1 ſhe had always been taught 
to conlider herſelf as A perſon of very 
15 * conſequence in the ſcale of beings, 
85 e felt proportionably obliged to him 
8 N had been the cauſe that the world 
{till poſſeſſed fo amiable a perſonage ;— 
bot when: ſhe had ſeen him, ſhie was 
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tempted to imagine that heaven had 
performed a miracle in her favour, and 
ſent an hero to her reſcue, ſuch as fables 
feign when they tell of demigods and 
knights endowed with ſupernatural pow- 
ers. Soft was her voice, and modulated 
to the tendereſt notes of grateful ſenſi- 
bility, while ſhe thanked him in cho- 
ſen and ſtudied words for his inter- 
r een, ſat up in a eaſy chair, in 
n elegant diſhabille, and caſt on him, 

from among the laced plaits of an ele- 
gant cloſe cap, eyes of the moſt lan- 
guiſhing gratitude. All this had been 
| ſettled before ſhe diſcovered that the 
young man to whom ſhe was fo much 
| obliged was one of the handſomeſt men 
in England. During the few moments 
he ſtaid with her ſhe became diſtract· 
edly in love with him, and before he 
bad quitted her half an hour, it was 
determined in the ſecret council ſhe 
held with herſelf,” that George Delmont 
e the fortunate poſſlſr of fr 1 
— aa 
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ſelf 5 var fifty thouſand apa ” 
the hopes ſhe had allowed to her guar- 
dian and her aunt, that ſhe would be- 
ſtow on their ſon theſe invaluable bleſ. 
ſings, croſſed her mind in the midft of 
this new and rapturous project, ſhe drove 
the recollection from her with diſdain, 
and thought only how, ſhe might convey 
to the dear youth, with a proper regard 
to her own delicacy, information of her 

favourable diſpoſition, and engage him 
to make'thoſe advances which ſhe doubt- 
gc ed not a moment of his making with 

| , _ rapture the moment he knew they would 

= be fayourably received. 0 

Miſs Goldthorp was a young lady natu- 

rally of a very tender and ſuſceptible na- 

: ture, and who, notwithſtanding her aunt 

7 | boaſted of the care ſhe had taken to pre- 

vent it, was very deeply read in romance 
=p and novels, by ſome one or other of the 

phbeeroines of which ſhe occaſionally © ſet her 
mind,“ ſo that with a great verſatility gf | 
aracter ſhe rarely eee. 0 
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ſhe was ten years old, when ſhe had not 
heard of a lover from her friends or her 
maid, ſhe could never diveſt herſelf of 
a ſort of reſtleſs coquetry, which, when  . 
© no. other object was at hand, conde- 
ſcended to amuſe itſelf with the mawkiſh 
attempts of Middleton Winſlow to ex- 
preſs the paſſion his father and mother 
had inſiſted on his feeling for her. Se 
ſometimes affected to encourage, but 
oftener laughed at him; and when only 
in parties of young people, and unob- 
ſerved by the Doctor or his wife, ſhe 
took a malicious pleaſure in turning his 
lackadaiſical- love- making into ridicule 
before ſome other pretender to her favour, 
and then having made him as angry as 
he dared to be, entreated him to go 
weeping to papa and mama “ for you 
know, Middy,” would ſhe cry, < that we 
ſhall both ſuffer for it; papa will preach 
to the naughty girl, and mama willpout, 
and they'll both plague me, and then ! 


As ſhe hardly remembered an hour ſince 
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hall revenge myſelf on you.” „Middle. 
ton, therefore, when, ſhe had treated him 
the worſt, dared not complain; and as 
in reality he cared as little for her as 
ſhe did” for him, he never gave him- 
| ſelf the trouble to undeceive the good 
folks, who ſuppoſed that Miſs Gold- 
thorp, however ſhe might trifle and 
coquet with other men, muſt ſee this 
ſon a their's with e as {partial as their 
S 
The 3 was now come 8 they 
were to enjoy this agreeable deluſion no 


- 
* * 


more. The longer the fair invalid re- 


Aluaected on the delight of making the 


fortune of the man ſhe loved, the 


more charming the Project appeared; but 


when ſhe heard again and again Del- 
mont enquiring after the progreſs of her 
recovery, with what ſhe - imagined the 


= tendereſt ſolicitude; when ſhe found 


that he continued to aſſiſt his ſiſters. in 
amuſing the tedious hours of her con- 


| 2 . e her books, ſent: for 
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others to a friend's library, which ſhe 
expreſſed a wiſh to ſee, ſometimes re- 
lieved the' Miſs Delmonts in reading 
aloud to her, and ſometimes brought 
collections of prints, drawings, and books 
of natural hiſtory, to give variety to 
_theſe long ſedentary evenings; but above 
all, when ſhe beheld his very handſome 
perſon, which ſhe, thought improved at 


every interview, her heart was irrecover- 


ably gane, and ſhe thought, ſhe dreamed, 
of nothing but to inſpire the fortunate 
Delmont with a paſſion as en nn : 
believed her own to. be. | 
For this purpoſe, while me took care 
not to make ſo rapid a progreſs in her 
recovery, as to haſten their departure, 
ſne endeavoured always to be well enough 


to admit of viſits, from which, under 


pretence of fearing noiſe and heat, ſhe 
contrived as often as poſſible to exclude 
the card table of Mrs. Crewkherne; and 
as one of the Miſs Delmonts was often 
compelled to make a fourth in that 


7 
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moſt formidable party, ſhe frequently 
ſucceeded in having the brother and the 
other ſiſter alone. 

On theſe occaſions all the ley of 
looks and ſighs, and half expreſſions, was 
called forth. - Sometimes ſhe was in pain 


from the broken bone, and then her com- - 


plaints were ſtifled with the moſt inte- 


reſting fortitude, becauſe ſhe would not 


give a moment's concern to her beloved 
friend Louiſa — for they were already pro- 
digious friends. Her eyes, which were 


large, and grey, and rolling (though ſhe 
. had always been aſſured, and was con- 
vinced they were blue) thoſe eyes which 


ſo many enſigns and. lieutenants, cornets 
and curates, nay even. counſellors, had 


accuſed of high crimes and miſdemeanors, 


now exerted all their power of ſoft ſe-. 
. They were fixed in gentle lan- 


_guor- on the face of © the dear youth,” 


whenever his were turned another way; 


but the moment he locked towards her, 


we; Were. Tall down with bewitching 
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conſciouſneſs, and no pains were ſpared 
to add to their expreſſion by a bluſh ; but 
it was not always to be had; howeyer a 
broken figh was no bad ſubſtitute. The 
ſiſters, young and inexperienced as they 
werk, ſoon underſtood. all this but after 


the third or fourth eſſay, the tender fair 


one began to doubt whether her battery 


was effective, and to dread leſt the eita- N 


5 was Week in e f another. 
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"A buſy officious body; one that lives at folks 


. houſes as half fpy over the ſervants, half friend 
Y to the maler e a bod. 5 


| Ten Bo no means + endaned: with 


any extraordinary degree of penetra- 


tion, yet was Mrs, Winflow right in her 
conjecture, that whatever growing partt- 
ality Miſs Goldthorp might feel for her 
gallant deliverer, ze was hitherto inſenſi- 
ble of any particular partiality towards 
Jer. In the conjecture that the- reſt of 


the houſe were equally eager for ſo opu- 


lent a marriage ſhe was alſo right. Mrs. 
Crewkherne indeed took pains to conceal 
how much ſhe wiſhed it, becauſe ſhe was 


aware of the intentions of the reverend 


Doctor and his lady on behalf of their 
ſeon; but the earneſtneſs of the artleſs 
3 Louiſa, folicitous above all other e 
FEE | „ for 
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For 1. brother's advantage, and the ill 
concealed ſtratagems of Miſs Delmont, 
who felt the ufe that the proſperity of 


one branch of a family was to the reſt, 


could not be overlooked ; they pro- 
moted, by a thouſand: accidents. appa - 
rently trifling and inconſequent, the meet · 

Rings of their invalid viſitor with their 
brother; and he frequently joined in 
their endeavours to amuſe her, while the 
Doctor, Mrs. Winſlow, Mrs. Crewk- 
herne, the curate of the pariſh, and his 
' wife, made up a party at whilt ; 3 but it was 
difficult for even the ſiſters not to per- 

ceive that Delmont, though, civil and 
good naturedly ready to follow the dic- 


tates of politeneſs and hoſpitality, f _ 


often abſent and filent ; and that it was 
not without conſiderable effort he thus 
facrificed time he had rather have 3 . 
in ſome other place. 3 
He had taken, almoſt. from the DO X 


mencement of his free agency, the reſo- 5 


lution of dropping all that fort of ac- 
nn Which el paſſes in the 
NR | country, 
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country as good nei ichbourhood, where, 

after toiling under the burning ſun of 
July or Auguſt, there is collected round 

a table (to furniſh which the miſtreſs of 
the houſe has tortured her own and her 
houſekeeper's head for a week) a ſet of 
very worthy people, no doubt, but ſuch 


as had ſo few ideas in common with 


Delmont, that their ſociety was the great- 
eft puniſhment he could undergo. Two 
or three clergymen, who talked about 

moduſes and compoſitions, related the 
events of divers controverſies in the ex- 


5 chequer court, complained of the reſiſt- 


ance of their Pariſhioners to the pay. 
ment of certain dues, and recited argu- 
ments they had held in favour of teſts, 
or repeated ſome dogmatical pieces of 
eloquence uttered at the laſt viſitation; 
and if, loſing his patience in liſtening to 
arrogant egotiſm from men who profeſs 
meekneſs and (diſintereſted piety, Del- 
mont turned to another group, it was 
of the lawyer of the next town, who, 
WIPE So to oblerve the inolt facred 
ſilence, 
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ſilence, was by innuendos and half - ſen- 
tences telling the apothecary his opinion 
of the ſtate of a client's fortune; on the 
other hand, the maſter of the houſe was 
diſputing with an eſquire of leſſer for- 
tune a point about the game laws, on 
which, as they could not agree, both talk · 
ed very loud, and probably both toges» 
ther; while a young man, who called 
himſelf a man of faſhion, accidentally 
don on a viſit, having ſtared at all the 
women of the party, and finding none of 
them worth his attention, had taken out 
bis pocket glaſs, with which he was ex- 
amining if he had picked his teeth with _ 
the ſcrupulous delicacy which ſeemed to 
be one great end of his life. Such, or 
with very flight variations, were the fo» 
cieties he had for ſome time mixed with, | 
merely becauſe they lived within twelve 
miles; but having long diſcovered, that 
to continue in them was a very great 
waſte of his time, as well as a needleſs 
trial of his civility, he no ſooner ſound 1 8 
"—_— own maſter than he ventyred e 
9 2 | 
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110 enquire why he might not recover the 

Portion of. his days thus unneceſſarily 
given to perſons whom he could not dit. 
cover were at all the better, while he 
felt himſelf a great deal worſe, for his ir- 
retrievable loſs; and though he foreſaw 
den. he ſhould make ſome enemies, and 

be ſtigmatized as proud, or inſolent, or 

conceited, he hazarded the experiment; 
and as he never deſired to be chairman 
at a quarter ſeſſion, or foreman of a grand 
jury, to which his family might have 
entitled him, he quietly ſubmitted to 
invidious remarks he did not hear, and 


heartily forgave both his male and female 


neighbours, if after awhile he was only 
remembered by. them when they had 


occaſion to give an inſtance of the haugh- | 


 tineſs of ariſtocracy, which, however, ac- 


* corded very ill with another accuſation | 


they bad againſt him, that of being 


tainted with principles of ſo contrary a- 


tendency; that both his uncle and his 
e had therefore diſinherited him. 


But though he — | 
5 U 8 Ne e 5 | months. 
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months eſtabliſhed his own liberty, ſo 
far as to ſhake off adherence to theſe 
forms, with which, under the name of 
politeneſs, men have agreed to fetter 
each other, he wiſhed bis ſiſters and Mrs. 
Crewkhernie, while ſhe was with them, 
to keep up any connection among their 
female neighbours that might give them 
any ſatisfaction, making it the rule of his 
life; as well in trivial ' as on material o- 
caſians, never to trench upon the Hberty 
of others, while he guarded againft being 

. cheated out of his own ; but Mrs. 
Cronin was too proud to viſit the 
wives of mien in buſineſs of peter IM 
bouring town, and of thoſe” of men of 
the next rank, many reſented that there 
was no intercourſe between their huf< 
bands With Mr. Delmont, and others, 
Who had daughters, were glad that the 
exclufion of tlie Mifs Debmonts from 
their ſocieties prechuded all rivalry 3 and * 


is as they had no hopes of attacking R 
E brother; who was nom indeed no obje&t 
e ee 3 


s "Yor. * „ „ they 
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_ they willingly telinquiſhed the company 
=... --of the ſiſters, to whom they were indif- 
ferent, and ſtill more willingly that of 

the aunt, who was univerſally hated. _ 

| The female frequenters of the houſe, 

therefore, were very few. The curate's 

wife was one, who made tolerable amends 

to Mrs. Crewkherne for the deficiency 

of the goſſip in which ſhe really de- 
lighted above all other things, and 
a her ſiſter, the widow. of an attorney in 
the next provincial town, was ſo able, 
that very little paſſed within the circuit 


_— 


of twenty miles which was- ast AH,, 
by either a complete or incomplete nar- 
ration, at the tea table of Mrs. Crewk- 
herne within at leaſt the next fortnight 
after the events had taken place. 
Dr. and Mrs. Winſlow had now . ; 
5 near a fortnight at Upwood Cottage; poor 
1 880 Miſs Goldthorp was gone half an age 
in love, and trembled at every mention 
(and ſuch mention now frequently oc- 
+ _ curred) of leaving the dear, the hoſpi- 
table roof. The alarms of Dr. Winſlow 
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and his lady increaſed, and the two Miſs 
Delmonts ſaw. with diſquiet, . that their 
fair gueſt and her fifty thouſand pounds 
made not the leaſt viſible impreſſion 
on their unaccountable brother, wen 
it happened that their evening parties 
were enlivened by the addition at the 
vicarage of the notable and intelligent 
widow—Mrs. - Nixon' s viſits. were more 
welcome than ever to Mrs. Crewk- 
herne, who inyited her to bring her work 
and ſet of a morning, while her ſiſter 
was buſied in the affairs of her family. 
It happened that Dr. Winſlow had rode 
out one day with an intention to prevail 
upon the ſurgeon to allow of his patient's 


removal, for which he was become in- 


tolerably anxious, his lady was writing 


letters to her ſon,. and the two Miſs 


Delmonts engaged with their young 
friend, when Mrs. Nixon, accepting this 
invitation, began to unfold ſeveral en- . 
tertaining anecdotes, while, to return her 
confidence, Mrs. Crewkherne, with an 
air of conſequential myſtery, told of the 
. ths had entertained that Mr. 
Gt 2 | George 
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George Delmont might be fo lucky as 


to obtain this rich heireſs, „which,“ 


faid Mrs. Crewkherne, to be ſure, my 
good _ madam, will be the making of 
him and his ſiſters; for J am affared, 
and from good authority, that ſhe has 
not a ſhilling leſs ae ds thoufand 
pounds.” 

| AIhere bebdi it co nd 
her companion, and I have no reaſon, 


| Lam ſore, to diſbelieve it; but to be ſure 


you have heard that the young lady has 
been engaged from her e to Dr. 
Winſlow' s ſon.” 

e certainly WR heard it ; 100 
indeed the Doctor and his lady haye 
taken care to repeat it; but I have very 


b little {kill in gueſſing, or the girl herſelf 
is of a very different mind. Who can 


tell what an effe& ſuch an accident as 


| the has met with may have upon a 


perſon?—1 know ſhe thimks young Win- 
Now left her in danger, and ſaved him- 


ſelf, and ſhe ſeems to hold him mighty 
. M eh tear Mrs. gs, 


Thope 


* 
— 
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I -hope one may ſay without oſtenta- 
tion, that there is not much compariſon 
either between the perſons: or the fa- 
milies of | theſe two gentlemen, and cer- 
tainly Mr. Delmont's fortune, though 
yery far indeed from what it ought to 
be now, may not always be ſo much un- 
equal; for my part, even as it is, I think 
there are few women, even thoſe of the 


greateſt- fortunes in England, that either 


| George Delmont, or his brother the 


major, might not en to without 
much preſumptian.” 10 
am quite of your RY cet; 
tainly,” - faid the intelligent widows 
and Ham ſure, from my, long regard 
for the family, there & nobody who 
would ' rejoice ..more - fincerely than I 
ſhould do at ſuch a rich match, and 1 
heartily hope nothing will prevent it. 
Prevent it!“ cried Mrs. 7 
herne eagerly. for ſhe hated to have any 
ſcheme ſhe was fond of doubted; * and 
pray what ſhould prevent it? 1 


FA: don't ſuppoſe me likely. to be mil- 


83 taken 
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taken about the young woman. No, 
No, I have obſerved her, and am ſure ſhe 
likes my kinſman. Dr. Winſlow's de- 
ſigns are nothing to us; and ſurely you 
cannot ſuffer» yourſelf. to 1magine that 
Mr. Delmont would be ſo wanting to 
himſelf and to his family as to let ſuch 
an opportunity of eur his fortune 
| _ him.” 

The widow anfovercd only with an 
* hem !” given in a tone. ſufficiently 
expreflive of incredulity. Mrs, Crewk- 
herne alarmed, then entreated her to 
ay if ſhe knew any particular relative 
to George Delmont's conduct, which 
made her believe he would be reluc- 
tantly engaged in a purſuit ſo advan - 
tageous, and after ſome queſtions art- 
fully evaded,” Mrs. Nixon faid, © Pray 
SY hat not Mr. Delmont been more with 
bis friend Mr. Armitage ti than be wed. to 

. 
ate Ie has been Sn out, Seal 
and generally, ſince this family have been 


with us, 1925 out yy in a morning, 
2 2 9 and 
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and returns to breakfaſt, or ſoon after- 
wards, that he may not be deficient in 
politeneſs to his gueſt.” © His ſervant, 


then,“ ſaid. Mrs Garand * car: tell ”_ 
whither he goes.“ 


ie never takes a ſervant with kit 
and oftener goes on foot than on horſe- 


back; but I know that all his morning 
abſences are not on viſits, for he often 
goes about buſineſs relative to his farms, 


and into the cottages, on I don't know | 
what ſchemes that he has got in his | 


head about the poor.“ 


A ſmile of peculiar Win was added 
to Mrs. Nixon's anſwers, who ſaid, 


About the poor are his mornings occu- 


pied? Oh! yes, I have always been told 
that he is a remarkably confederate young 
man, and he will be able to do wonders 
in regulating the poor no doubt”? 
Being again earneſtly. preſſed to ex- 
plain herſelf, Mrs. Nixon repeated her 
| queſtion about Delmont's increaſed in- 


| timacy with Mr. Armitage, and then 
| faid, 1 What tben, my dear madam, 
| "G's WES 3 
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is it poſſible that yu ſhould not have 
heard of the ſtrangers who have now for 

© ſome time been what I iche indeed 

call your neighbours?” ? 

It certainly is poſſible, „ oe 

Mrs. Crewkherne, ꝙ fince I have made 

no Enquiry, not knowing hat, any a. 


nection of mine was intereſted.” . 


I don't mean, cried the other,” « to 
| fay. what they are, only Iwill leave you 
to judge. Ido not exactly know how 


Ves a0 it is figce;g perſon faid ta be 


a lady, whoſe huſband, as; abroad, and 
who was herſelf an American, was by 
means of a friend of My, Armitage (for 
be did not hke to interfere. openly, him- 

ſelf, I ſuppoſe) recewed at Denbury farm, 
which of courſe you know, It is 3 
little aut of the high road, among the 
woods on the other fide. the bill, and is, 
believe, about à mile ot a mile and an 
half from Mr. Armitage's own aue, and 
about two from henge. ag! 

0 1. know the place well,” 33 
Mrs. Crew kherne, who now with breath - 
leſs > Ty waited for the ſequel. 
8 Aﬀter 
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© After the agreement was made for 
2 bed chamber, and a. light cloſer, and 
a fitting room in the farm houſe, for 
which it ſeems the farmer was at ſome 
expence, a conſiderable time enſued be- 
fore the arrival of the lodgers, and then, 
one night, a poſt chaiſe arrived quite 
late from -, uvith theſe females 
in it—A lady, who is deſcribed as a tall 
genteel figure, who ſpeaks always very 
obligingly in Engliſh, but never willingly 
enters into converſation with any one 
on her affairs. Of the two with her, one 
was a girl apparently about fiſteen, or 
hardly fo much, fair and rather pretty, 


with | looſe hair of a golden brown 


hanging wild about ber ears, and quite 
fimple, and even childiſh, in ber dreſz 
and manners; the lady it ſeems is her 
mother, or paſſes for ſuch, though ſhe 
books aloft” too young; and che third 


is « French woman of three or four 
* forty, who cannot ſpeak any Eng- 


8 ny who- affects ns a 
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ſo little of it, that ſhe anſwers only by 
ſigns. They live, it ſeems, very frugally, 
but after a fort of French way, according 
to the account of the good woman of 
the houſe, who ſays the French woman 
bas taught their Hannah to make ſtrange 
diſhes for. them of ſtews. and ſoups. 
They pay very regularly once a fortnight 
for every thing, and the lady herſelf 
ſeems reſerved, and ſeldom goes out, and 
nobody ever comes to ſee them but Mr. 
Armitage, who does not very often go, 
and your nephew - ſometimes with Mr. 
Armitage, but of late very much alone. 
Now you know Mr. Armitage's cha- 


xacter, which to be ſure is a very ſtrange 


one. You know, after he parted from 


. his wife, that he went to America, and 


# People do ſay that this myſterious lady 

is a woman who left her huſband on his 

account, and that this young girl is a 
daughter of his; and there are thoſe who 
have a moſt ſincere regard for your 
family, who are very much afraid, know- 
ing what an artful man Mr. Armitage 
By 


” 


tained over Mr. George Delmont, that 
with the wicked view, for indeed] cannot 


marriage.“ 188 3 1 910 
Impoſſible! s Mrs. 88 
balf {brieking with ill ſtifled paſſion— 
* *tis. impoſſible any one ſhould dare to 
think of ſuch a connection for a nephew, 
for a grandſon of the Earls of Caſtledanes; 
nor, unguarded, and miſled, and degraded 


Marry an American girl, who may be a 
ſtroller for aught he can tell Here in the 
the very ſpot where his family, inferior 


firſt people ſince the conqueſt? ? 
Fear leaſt what ſhe urged as im- 


1 noliblis duichlcheniathelewhetrocinad; fy 
a thouſand-recolleftions crowded on her 


mind to increaſe it «hile ſhe ſpoke) now 


„ „ a W 
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is, and the amazing influence he has ob- 


theſe perſons have been brought hither 


call it any other, of doping him into 4 


as he is in too many inſtances, would 
he himſelf ever think of ſuch a thing — 


very face of his family, and next door : 
almoſt; to me and to his ſiſters! Here, - 


to none in England, have been 1 very. 


175 
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| fopped for àa moment the ſharp+noted 


of Mts. Crewkherne, and her 


companion, who ſecretly enjoying the 


fight of the pain her intelligence had 
inflicted, obtained time to fay in a ſub- 
dued voice, and with great appearance of 


concern, Nothing can be more juſt, dear 


Mrs. Crewkherneè, than all you ſay. To 


bee ſure, ſuch a thing would be not only 


very affecting indeed to Mr. Delmont's 


family, but, as one may ſay, a ſort of na- 


tional concern for nothing can be worſe 
than for. great families to demean them - 
ſelves by low alliances, and eſpecial I ly 


- with' folks not properly born according to 
che laws of England and then an Ame- 


rican too race that for my part ſeem 


£9 to me not to belong to Chriſtian: ſociety 
ſomehom; and who, I underſtand, are no 
detter than atheiſts ; for Jam told there 


are no clergy in A us our's are, 
eſtabliſhed by law, to oblige and compel 


People to think tight 3 but that all runs 
wild, and there neee 
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but every body prays their on Way, if 
indeed fuch free · thinkers ever pray at 
all, which I dare ſay they do not —Bul 
am aſſured that they are exceſſive had 

people, and that it is a dangerous thing 
to have any communication with: them 
which certainly redoubles one's concern, 
if it be true that Mr. Delmont, who 
might, we all know, do ſo much better, 
e eee PUB fo mum 
kimſtif.. h N¹νν,! 3h eme 

A A evils Mrs. Crewkherns, -who 
had been recalling numberleſs circum- 
ſtances that confirmed her in it if 
I tell you Mrs. Nixon; the thing is quite 
impoſſible, and 4 muſt beg of you ta 
contradict it herever you hear it; for 
my part I am refolved to put an end to 
any ſuch report; for III tell Mr. Del- 
mont of it, aud eee how. 1 in- 
juriousi. I 7 Ani as ebe ei 21 40 
276 Give me leave, deat A+ 
terrupted :Mirs,) Nixon; | is to alk, if, it 
would . | 
505 1 2 | 
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perhaps ſome painful altercation. with 
your nephew, if you were yourſelf to aſ- 
_ cettain | whether theſe people are at all 
like what they are repreſented to be? 
Perhaps, after all, it may not be ſo; they 
may merely be ſome of Mr. Armitage's 
London acquaintance, and Mr. Delmont 
may only accidentally have ſeen them. 
Suppoſe, as you have gone out for airings 
with Mrs. Winſlow, you were to make 
an excuſe to go thither, and ſee Mrs. 
Jemmatt, at Denbury, yourſelf; ſhe is 
a very good kind of woman, and you may 
make any pretence = . to call at 
12 farm.” © 4 7 1 
Not with Now: Winſlow,” rehied 
| Mis. Crewkherne; © ih tke firſt place, 
fhe has ſuch a terror of the roads, that I 
ſhould never perfuade her to go up the 
hills; and in the next place, if ſhe ſhould 
once get a notion of ſuch an abſurd, ridi- 
culous, wicked, and inſufferable inclina- 
mas at once all we are trying to bring 
about, and in which, if George ſhould 


: 
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not determine to ruin himſelf by his own 


folly, we ſhall ſucceed.” 


« Well then, if you think fo,” faid 


Mrs. Nixon, ſuppaoſe you borrow the | 


carriage, as the Doctor's horſes are now 
hired: ones; and as 1 ſhall return to- 
morrow to „which is but three miles 
farther, you may ſet me down. RY 

To this Mrs. Crewkherne agreed, and 
promiſing - to ſay nothing of what had 
paſſed, the geſips parted; Mrs. Crewk⸗ 


herne, agitated by fear, pride, indignation, 


and impatience the other delighted to 
be diſburthened of a ſecret that had long 
been very troubleſome to her, and ob- 
tained her conveyance home without 


hiring a poſt chaiſe, as ſhe would ather- 
wiſe have been obliged to do; and: theſe 
circumftances, beſides the importance ſhe 


had acquired. by being the firſt to di- 


vulge this news, were —— 1 
e e 5 wa 15 Don 
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KLauſẽ le moindre trouble dans la ſociete ? Ne 
"" Jont ils pas pour la plus part des ſolitaires? 1 ne 
' ſont ils ms r. ſans rg fans 


pu“ DE Fil ei“ 1 
ail ern 0 gent 9 ot 
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*::educated' at a boarding ſchool, 
ö without.” any partieular attention ſave 
what ſhe had received from Mrs. Win- 
ow during the two vacations of the 
year, Miſs Goldthorp had now attained 
the age of twenty- ane, and had been 4 
ſerr months in b, eee ee 
Her having arrived at her majo 


2 hitherto made no rene her 
made of life; than that of ber -affuming 
ſomewhat more conſequence, and dreſ- | 

ing rather more expenſively. She ſeem- 

ed to meditate on her power of greater 

ITE. and to be for a while paſ- 
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five, never troubling herſelf to contradict 
the frequent hints thrown out of the 


erpectations of her uncle and aunt in 


regard to their ſon, nor ever ſaying what 


might be interpreted into a promiſe; 
and till ſhe. bechme of age they had 


forborne to preſs a conclufan: of the 


marriage, becauſe; had ſhe died before 
that period, het fortune would have gone 
to ſotne diſtant relations. of her father's. 
Mi , Goldthorp was one of thaſe young 
women, of whom it is common on 


that they are highly: accompliſhed;? 


that o, he bad made ſome little progreſs 
in the various branches oi ſemalo adu- 
cation, wWlüch uſually paſs under the 
name of eltgatitaccompliſhments:\ Cons 
ſcious of knowing ſomething; the affumed 
credit-for-a great deal; and in conſidera - 


tion af her fortune, credit was given her 


for alli ſhe pretended: to. On the piano 
forte-ſhe was ſaid to poſſeſs wonderful 
exeeutian ; and certain it is, that both 
on that and on the harp ſhe made a very 
a ee * away with. the 


moſt 
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moſt perfect conviction that her auditors 


were amazed at her facility. She ſpoke 


French with the ſame undoubting con- 
fidence, and therefore ſpoke it fluently 
if not with extreme correctneſs; beſides 

which, ſhe: occafionally- interlarded her 


converſation” with words or ſhort ſen- 
tences in Italian, and had thence ac- 
quired the reputation of a very elegant 
Italian ſcholar. She often made her 


friends. preſents of moſt beautiful pieces 


of her on painting and embroidery, and 


they would have been equally wanting 


in taſte and in gratitude had they queſ- 


tioned whether theſe productions, which 
Mrs. Winſlom pronounced to be %- 
premely elegant, were really the works of 
her own hands, or whether ſhe had been 
aſſiſted in them by her maſters, or 


un indigent young women who ſome- 
times attended her with faſhionab!: 
work. „ Grd GO: 7 en | 


As to her mind) be bogs ae wit 


idea of her own importance, many other 


| faults of an heireſs. . She loved and hated 
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with equal ſuddenneſs and violence. 


Her love was ſeldom beſtowed on any 
but thoſe who flattered her. The leaſt 


Night, whether real or imaginary, enſured 


to the perſon who was guilty of it her in- 


veterate hatred; yet ſhe could occaſionally - 
diſſemble, and had a way of affecting 


gentlerieſs and affe&tion  tewards' thoſe 


whom ſhe would take the firſt occaſion 
to ridicule” or vilify. '. A' coquet from 
diſpoſition, ſhe liked to be ſurrounded 
with admirers, and to perſuade herſelf 


they followed her not for her fortune, 
but for her perſonal perfections. Some 
of theſe her adorers, who Had become 


acquainted with her in her late excurſion 


to the ſea fide, had diſcovered this foible, 
and were preparing to avail” theniſelves 


of the diſcovery, when her accompanying : 
the Doctor on his viſit, and the accident 5 


that followed, removed their prey from 


their immediate purſuit, and threw her 


into the way of Delmont, whom ſhe had 


paly ſeen a, before ſhe fancied ſhe. 
mut 


% 
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muſt nne him as the Predef- 

tined maſter of her heart. 

Dr. Winſlow, ever G to FOO jnteveſt, 
and piquing himſelf on his fagacity, was 
ſoon alarmed at the ſymptoms which he 

5 thought he perceiyed of this growing 

TOs Partiality, and he became impatient to 

put an end to its farther progreſs, by 

removing his mece from a ſcene where 
the was not only reminded of the obli- 
gation ſhe oed, but had a conſtant op- 

Portunity of remarking the many per- 

; Van. which, it was — 

obliged 3, but on application - to the 

medical man ho. bad: ſet the limb, he 
declared, that it would he a fingular in- 


fande of good fortune, if in a fortnight 


eine er 
| removed. bas 

All that could be i . was, 
to counteract as much as he could the 


impreſſions which the good Doctor ſo 


. ; a k „ © 
greatly apprehended ; and as his wife 
- 3 2 N . 
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was the only perſot to whom he could 
communicate his fears, or on whom he 


could vent his ill humour, he took the firſt 


occaſion, when they were alone together, 


to remonſtrate with her on the encou- 


ragenient ſhe frequently gave to Miſs 
Goldthorp's evident admiration of Del- 


mont. His natural peeviſhneſs of tem- 
per ſeized on every trifle. Why,” ſaid 
i «© why will you always, in your flat- | 


tering.” fulſome way, be praiſing this 


young man before her? A fine buſineſs 


it will be indeed, if your folly helps to 
ruin your ſon's- prelpaltsz but there is 


nothing, no, nothing that is fooliſh; that 
would be ſurpriſing from you. I ſtand 


amazed that you have not ſenſe to per- 


ceive, that all the family are pie to 
bring the match about; and you you; 

in mere weakneſs, mere inanity, and for 
the pleafure of bearing yourſelf talk, 


ſeem to me to oh es ee 


abſt them,” 2400 MR. en 
© Te oor see eg i terms 


to defend herſelf. The: Preacher of pa- 


tience 
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tience . and humility continued to re- 
| proach her, till he had nothing more to 
ſay, and till ſhe. had promiſed to be 
more guarded-. in future, and neither to 
praiſe the elegant taſte of Delmont in his 
grounds, or_aſk Louiſa for his verſes, or 
remark on his fine perſon. And let 
me tell you, Mrs. Winſlow,” . ſaid the 
Doctor, © that you are too apt, a great 
deal too apt to fall into theſe fits of ad- 
miration. As to this young man, I 

have Had bim, and I affure you, that 
if our dear Middleton was out of the 
gqueſtion, I ſhould, be ſorry to ſee Martha 
the wife of ſuch a one. Why, is he not 


the moſt ſingularly obſtinate man as to 


opinions, and blind to his own intereſt to 
an incredible degree? Will he take ad- 
vice? No, not even from thoſe who are 
beſt qualified to give it. A very opi- 
nionated ſelf-ſufficient young man indeed 
but he is a Philoſopher it ſeems, and it 
does not become a philoſopher to follow 
any of the moſt reſpectable walks of life. 
Have a care, Mrs. Winſlow, have a care, 
e ES | for 


0 
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for you will otherwiſe find that fifty 
thouſand pounds is a ſum of which this 


pretended philoſopher underſtands the 


value, and he'd no more ſcruple taking 


advantage of your folly, and the girl's 
romantic nonſenſe, to poſſeſs himſelf of 
it, than his brother philoſophers have 


done to overrun Europe; for my part, 
] profeſs I loſe my patience at the idea ! 
and ſtand amazed at the daily e ; 
of theſe pernicious principles !” of 


Mrs. Winſlow, declaring that her nerves 
were ſo ſhattered that ſhe muſt call her 


maid for her drops, the' DoCtor finiſhed 


his reproachful lecture; but the fretful- 
neſs it had excited was not eaſily ap- 


peaſed; and entering the ſtudy, he 


unfortunately found Delmont buſied in 
unpacking and arranging books he had 
juſt received from London, among wich 


were ſome of thoſe works which the 


Doctor held in the greateſt abhorrence 
from report only, for he had never read 


a line in them; but encouraged by the 


_ nature De candour with' which 


Delmont 


. 


to. Tre 10 N 
Delmont had thi former wlll ned 
to him, he began a bitter invective 
againſt what he termed innovations in 
” political, moral, and religious concerns. 
Vet; my dear Sir, ſaid Delmont 
with great fmidneſßz, „ you will allow, 
that if no innovations bad ever been 
made,” we: ſhould ſtill have been what 
you. certamly': have learned to think 
of with 4 due degree of diſlike; we 
ſhould ill have been under the papal 
tyranny z the fices of Smithfield might 
yet have blazed; and we ſhould have been | 
denied! the milder effulgence ſtruck out 
from better principles by ſuch worthy 
and enen as 1 my 
dear Doctor.“ BH ant 115 60 
_ .  :\ $:Perhaps 0, Petbape foieried the 
85 Dotter; </but- what has all eg do 
with government ?““ kt capt Doe 
It miglit have had nothing to do 
Mis e pen Mb if the re- 
gious and civil government had not 
been ſolimerwoven, that whoever diflents 
fromthe firſt; as eſtabliſhed by arbitrary 
kavs,. bY immediately conſidered as the 
TT enemy 
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enemy of the other. Church and king, 
you know, are coupled for ever. If any 


particular mode of thinking, or of edu- 


cation forbids a mags implicit obedi- 
ence to the firſt, he becomes diſqualified, 

by I know not what unjuſt and op- 
preſive relations om ſerving the ſe- 
cond.” - | 
And let me tell 3 Sir, rejoined 

the Doctor, very properly reſtrained ; 


for he who does not acknowledge the in- 


fallibility of one, will hardly own the di- 
vine right of the other. | 
« Softly, ſoftly, good Doctor; your in- 


fallibility and divine - right there is no 


contending with. So many quarrels, and. 
ſo much bloodſhed and miſery have ah 
ready happened on account of thoſe two 
very ſepfible and reaſonable words, that 


we will not ſuffer them to raiſe even an 
argument between us; but give me leave , 
to aſk you, my dear Sir, what crimes, in a 


moral ſenſe, you impute to theſe unlucky 


| philoſophers, againſt whom your wrath 1s 
kindled? Suffer me to aſk. you, in the 


Vor. J. N . words 
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wor of one of them, Avez vous ja- 
mais vũe des philoſophes aporter dans 
un pais la guerre, la famine, ou la 
6 peſts? Bayle, pas example, a t'il jamais 


voulu erever les digues de la Hollande, 


pour noyer les habitans, comme le vou- 
_ © lait, dit on un grand miniſtre, qui n e- 
toit pas philoſophe” We 34 
Who but thoſe Who call therkſelves 
philoſophers,” ' exclaimed the Doctor, 
| wy: increaſed. een 0 do — 
| miſty we have Ar lived to — in 
out tint, ita neighbouring kingdom? 
Pardon me, Sir; 1 believe it to 


- be exactly the reverſe; if the perſons, 


HOH you call philoſophers, ſought and 
- imagined: hey had found truth; if fo 
| believing” they endeavoured to emanci- 
Pate the people from the fetters which 
\ e dee orga : 


937 Tak cont 


. bow © Av mais entend r Fax philoſo- 
1 qui ayait voulu faire-perir vingt millions de 
peuples par la famine, comme le youlait, alt gn un 
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them 


„„ OS, 


nay, if the innovators, or thoſe whom 


them fallen in the ſhock; it is not juſt to 


the baftilles of falſehood, in which men's 
minds / were impriſoned, are-levelledowith 


| 6 actor Win⸗ 
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them the rights of human Bates long 
withbeld by ſuperſtition and tyranny 5 
and if, in trying to do this, to beneſit and 
enlighten the world, thoſe who had an 
intereſt in oppreſſing and keeping it in 
darkneſs have ſome of them ſuffered; 


they attempted to relieve, have many of 


ſay, that the perſons who would have 
ameliorated the general condition of man- 
kind have occaſioned even this partial 
deſtruction. The truth is, that the 
the baſis of prejudice and ſuperſtition. 
have toppled down headlong; many; 
are cruſhed-in. their fall even ſoma ' - 
thoſe: Sampſons;. who themſelves ſhook 


the pillars; have been;overwhelmed; but: 


the earth, never, never-to:riſe again!? 1 0 5 
The. exthuſilitmbich Delwont feltat Gu 
this moment glowed On his countenance 


ö | flow, 


. that if there was any ſuch partiality on 


ſ 
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1 who "el never in his life been con- 
- cious of ſuch a ſentiment, and who cared 
nothing for the ſtate of the world, ſo long 


as its arrangements permitted him to 
enjoy tlie gratifications he had learned to 
conſider as neceſſary, knew not what to 


oppoſe. However, though confuſed for a 


moment, he was not either convinced or 


paſſive; but was collecting, as ſilently he 
ſat ſwelling, all the common- place ſay- 
dings he could remember, which, ſur- 


charged with anger, and zeal, and perſonal 


reſentment, might have overcome, per- 
© haps fot a moment, the benevolent and 
boſpitable temper of Delmont, had not 
the latter, who had finiſhed placing his 
books, and recollected ſome orders lie 
lad to give about his farm, walked away, 


and left the Vocdor to have eee 


5 n to his wife. 


„To ber then he returned, Ae e 
d his complaints. Mrs. Winſlow, 


 - rouſed by a repetition of ill humour, then 


attempted to divert it, by aſſuring him, 


the 
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the part of Miſs Goldthorp, it was not 
noticed by Delmont. Dear Doctor,“ 
ſaid ſne, how ſtrangely you are pre- 
poſſeſſed. I am ſure Mr. Delmont is 
totally indifferent to Martha. We wo- 
men are often more quick- ſighted than 
men in ſuch matters; and I have beſides 
reaſon to believe from Mrs. Crewkherne, 
that the family are very uneaſy about ſome 
imprudent connection or engagement he 
has made; and as to Patty, I'm ſure he 
hardly ever looks at her, or takes the 
leaft notice of her, more than juſt com- 
mon civility requires; and of an evening, 
when we play at cards, or converſe in her 
room to amuſe her, he addreſſes himſelf 
much oftener to me than to her.“ 

AT the Doctor pronounced to be 
; again gave his wife ſtrict injunctions 
l expreſſing any admiration of any 
part of the Delmont family before Miſs 
Goldthorp; ; and then repeating his con- 
cern and impatience at being ſo long de- 
tained where he thought his favourite 
W was in 2 much hazard of being 
Hy de 
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overturned, he was relapſing into more 
than his former ill humour, when he was 
fortunately diverted from it by intelli- 
gence, that a perſon whom Delmont had 
employed to procure game for the Doc- 
tor to ſend to ſome friends in London 


waited to receive his commands for the 


diſpaſal of three bee of pheaſants and 


-e e ugh 97 Sb 


— 


His fears and cn e dene for 


Ah ſuſpended, and he haſtened to 
give directians for dividing them between 


ane of bis dignified: friends and a man 
Who bac intereſt with a certain n *. 


n 
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H Af. II. 
Les travers, et l'inſigniſlanee de ces perſonnages 
aux quels reſſemblaient ſans doute beaucoup des 

gens du monde, me faiſaient refechir fur le 

- Roy rk ſociẽtẽs, et ſur. Lavantage de n' etre 

„ re woparl 8 OD) 10 


an interference, which had even miti- 


gated the commoneſt evils to the hum 
bleſt of beings; nothing therefore could 


make him regret, even when he was moſt 


teaſed and interrupted by its conſe- 


quences, the fortunate accident which 


had put it in his power to reſcue from 


deſtruction à young, and, as far as hi- 
therto had appeared, an amiable woman, 
though any thing more tormenting to 


him than the perplexities that had been 


brought on by the ſequel of this acci- 


dent could hardly have been n 


N. W £ . enden | 
nienee could make Delmont repent 
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by the miſchievous malice of the moſt 
capricious of thoſe powers which are 
. fabled to prefide over the deſtiny of 
"warts, 1697 | 

The acquaintance with which it had 
entangled him were, wholly diſagreeable 
to him. The pert pompoſity of Doctor 
Winſlow, only reſtrained by that ſenſe 
of ſuperiority which inferior minds al- 
ways feel, though they place it to the 
account of any cauſe but the true one, 
was utterly diſguſting to Delmont. The 
Doctor, ready every moment to offer 
his advice, and even enforce it by that 
air of authority which his apron of ſilk 
and his wig of ſtupenduous curl ſeemed 
to authorize, ſhrunk, he knew not why, 
- from the open countenance, the generous 
Slow, the plain but energetic reaſoning 


of a boy, who had hardly numbered 


twenty years. As the Doctor had not 
the remoteſt idea of any other reaſon 
than that which had taught him, when 
only four or five years older, to ſecure 
A — with an handſome fortune, 
and, 
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and not long after ſome excellent pieces- 
of preferment (eſcaping with greatadroit- 
neſs from that very puzzling and diſ- 
agreeable perſonage, Simon Magus, who 
is ſomewhat like the John Doe and 
Richard Roe of our admirable and clear 
forenfie practice) the Doctor, when he 
felt himſelf ſubdued and abaſhed by 
the ſtrait forward arguments of a ſtrip- 
ling, who bad never completed a courſe 
of logic, could only imagine that there 
was ſomething; irreſiſtibiy impoſing in 
illuſtrious blood — He looked with a 
look of deference on the fine figure, the 
animated countenance of the unfeed: and 
untaught pleader who ſtood; before him, 
while he urged. the rights of plain teaſon 
and: common ſenſe, and never ſuſpecting 
that. it was the omnipotence of that plain 


reaſon and common ſenſe with which.lie- 
was contending, while he had:n&ather - . 


- weapons than the wretched ones finiſhed: - 
by that, inveterate:prejudice: and ſelfiſn. 
intereſt which hood -winked alllenquiry, 
. Winſlow. PN bis dingoth.. 
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*ſhining'-forehead, and paſſing his two 
fore fingers | politely and cautiouſly un- 
der the foretop of his well dreſſed wig, 
as if to air & little his brain; which felt 
heated and confuſed in the conteſt) 
Doctor Winſlo concluded with himſelf, 
that he was thus abaſhed merely by the 
Powers of hereditary intellect, and that 
in argument with a plebeian adverſary 
he could be at no ſuch loſs. He faid— 
_ +this young man's great grandfather was 
the celebrated Henry Delmont, who ſo 


a ubliy (theugh to be ſure he was wrong) 


declared fer certain doctrines in 1688. 
His grandfather was a man celebrated 
for the brilliance of his wit, took another 
line in politics, and (though. I am afraid 
che had rather looſe principles as to cer- 
itait points) and notwithſtanding I never 

cheurd that his father was remarkably 
igifted with talents, yet, no doubt, the 
abilities :of> his remoter anceſtry are 
inenewed in) this youth. Les, yes, cer- 
# : tainly->ſtrong/parts- are hereditary; Lam 
Nea H it, wm . 
aid more 
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more mortifying, when one refle&s-that_ 
this young man, who now ſuffers his 
talents to evaporate in wild chimeras, 
in theories taken from vile, very vile 
books, might, if he would only hear 
reaſon, be a Judge, perhaps a chancellor, 
or what is in every ſenſe a character 
more extenſively beneficial to our ſpecies, 
a biſhop, if not an archbiſhop. 

Delmont had acquired, whether from 
hereditary preſcription or not, a way 
of looking at whatever propoſition was 
pteſented to him, not as Dr. Win- 
flow had been uſed to do, exactly 
as it was ſhewn, but in every light it vp 

would bear. The Doctor had never 9 
thought of any object but exactly as , 
his predeceſſors, his maſters, had ö | 
oY him to think. He had done ſo well ‚ 
| or himſelf by this method, that he 
| could not for the life. of him imagige 
bow a man of only common ſenſe-could * 
throw his bread i the r N 
nen any other.. Ea 
| 0 all fort: ol prejudices the Dor 5 
6 „„ ͥͤ - 26 ; had 
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had the. profoundeſt reſpe&, © becauſe 
they were prejudices.” He loved “ ad- 
cient opinions; they ſaved him the 
trouble of forming any new ones, and. 
were the only opinions to live by. Why 
then ſhould he caſt them away? why 
 . ſuffer the ſlighteſt doubt to reſt on his 
mind? Yet, unleſs he had ſuſpected that 
the want of general reverence might in 


time undermine theſe © ſalutary prepoſ-. 


ſeſſions, and diminiſh or do away, the 
emoluments which the regular profeſſors 
of them enjoyed, he might never have 
felt that exceſs of zeal which induced 
him to try all his rhetorie on this young, 
' - . and, as he hoped, yet unformed ſcyon of 
aa noble houſe, who could not. but do 
him ſo much honour as a diſciple, or fail 
to prove ſo beautiful and poliſhed an. 
Acanthus leaf in the nen * of 
a, poliſhed ſociety. 
This ardour af FO ;nftraRion, 
however, did not laſt many. days. There 
was nothing to be got in the way of 
preferment at preſent from the family, 
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and Mrs. Crewkherne, by whoſe: repre- 
ſentation. his . zeal had received its firft 
impulſe, not only thought in many points 
quite out of the pale, but looked, he 
thought, very coolly en him, and he 
began at the end of the firſt week to 
fear, that the accidental introduction of 
Miſs Goldthorp into the family had 
opened views much more tempting to 
tbe ambition of a young man, than what 
ccould ever ariſe from his moſt ſucceſsful 
exertions to obtain eccleſiaſtical honours 
and emoluments ; but he was compelled 
to endure ſeven days longer theſe tor- 
menting fears, which the obſervation of 
every day increaſed, and at the end of 
that time the ſurgeon ſeemed ſtill un- 
willing to pronounce, that in the courſe 
of the next week his patient might with 
very great precaution be removed, and 
by journies of ten or twelve miles a day 
return to London. When Dr. Winſlow 
reported this to Mr. Delmont, watching 
axàxxiouſly his countenance, and at the 
fame time making a laboured apology 


{ 
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for the trouble he and his family had ſo 
long given, he could not perceive any 
marks of concern on the features of 
Delmont; nothing that indicated the paſ- 
ſions of love or intereſt. He ſaid in 

return to his compliment all that civility 
and hoſpitality dictated, but with an 
indifference that made the anxious Doctor 
a little eaſier as to the heitreſs; he began 
to hope he had been miſtaken. 

But the female part of Delmont's fa- 
e became every hour more ſo- 
licitous for the ſucceſs of their views, 
were not idle. In a long tete a· tẽte be- 
tween Miſs Delmont and Miſs Gold- 
thorp, the latter diſcloſed to her her re- 
ſolution to break the chains of guardian- 
ſbip, ſince ſie was now become of age. 

Sbe ſaid, that it was true Dr. Winſlow 
and her aunt had been kind to her, and 
ſhe had nothing to complain of as to 
their treatment of herſelf; but ſhe could 
: not help . laying they were the moſt dit- 
agreeable: people an earth to live with. 
Tet, ahl my ſweet Caroline, added 

g . | ITY | ſhe, 
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ing all the dear Doctor's codling, it hap- Fa 
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: ſhe, ſighing, < it was only ſince my ac- 
quaintance with this family that I knew, 
by all that contraſt can impreſs, n 1rk- 
ſome they were. My uncle is the moſt 


peeviſh\man in the world, and frets and 


teaſes about ſuch trifles, that there is 
never any repoſe 1 in the houſe. He is a 

great epicure you mult know, and piques 
himſelf upon underſtanding a table bet- 
ter than any houſekeeper or clerk of the 
kitchen. In London ut is his buſineſss 


to waddle out early in the morning to 


the two neareſt markets to pick up nice 
things at reaſonable prices. He returns 


to breakfaſt, to recount with great ſatis- | 


faction what he has done in this way, 
which always turns me ſick lone ſo hates 


to hear of dinner at breakfaſt · time 


Then in due ſeaſon, before dinner, he 
goes down to chis duty in the kitchen, and 


directs how it ſhould all be. It is not 
eaſy for my poor good aunt. always to find 
cooks Who will bear this, and we change 
about once a month; for not withſtand- 


2 pens 
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- pens continually that thefiſh is boiled to 
pieces, or the ſoup taſteleſs, or the ragout 
too falt, or too high, or too ſomething 
or other; and then the dittle round man 
does ſo lament himſelf! eſpecially if there 

is company, that he lives in a perpetual 
Jeremiad. My aunt uſed to pluck up 
ſpirits, and fcold again formerly, and 
then we had ſuch dialogues of tart re- 
partee that it was ſometimes laughable 
enough; but lately, poor woman, ſhe 
has fallen into what ſhe. calls her nervous 
ways, and inſtead of retorting ſhe per- 
forms a fit; and really it is piteous to ſee 
her; though luckily her fits are of a ſort 
that are miraculouſly cured by cards and 
company, when aſſafœtida, and all the 
horrible drugs ſhe poiſons herſelf with, 
ſeem to do no good at all. Then there's 
dear Middleton, my coz, the ſon and 
beir of this worthy couple, who is, they 
both declare, the firſt and foremoſt of 

_ ereated beings, and who may be ſo for 
_ aught I know.” I have known, ever ſince 
I was eleven years old, that I was n 


— 
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ed for the happy wife of this paragon; 
and I aſſure you I was not much older 
when I determined to be no ſuch thing. 
I let them alone indeed, and do not po- 
ſitively contradict them; and poor Mid- 

dletony does not put me to much trou- 
ble to repulſe him, for he is a moſt chilly 
and inanimate lover, and had a great deal 
rather contemplate his ponies than his 
miſtreſs; and though I know the notion 
of our being engaged keeps, as it is called, 
people off, yet, as I do not mean to marry 
till after I have been ſome time my own 
miſtreſs, and never, continued ſhe, figh- 
ing, ( wiſhed to attract any body, I never 
took the pains to contradict what I was 
told of, to be ſure, often enough, but 
was rather amuſed to ſee the men, an 
hundred coxcombs or adventurers, who 
cared for nothing but my money; laying 
all ſort of plots and ſchemes to ſupplant 
poor Mid, and going flyly to work to 
find out my opinion of him, and whether 
this ſuppoſed engagement was of my own 
Choice, or I had been teaſed or compelled 

1 | ita 
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into it by the old folks. You cannot 
imagine how many ridiculous adventures 
of that ſort J have had ſince I have lived 
with them. For the firſt two years after 
I left ſchool, I reſided with my father's 
mother, who did not much love the 
Winſlow's; and the fortune fe left me, 
which i is very. conſiderable, the Doctor 
and my aunt have no power over at all; 
whereas, of that which was my mother's 
anly, Izam not to have the prineipal till 
ITamfiverand twenty, unleſs I marry with 
their reonſent, which I ſhall certainly 
never do if I. do not agree to take their 
maryellons,-marmoſet. . However, I do 
not much tronble myſelf, my dear Ca- 
roline, about that clauſe; for the income 
Aaſhall have will che enough, I hope, for 
the wiſnes of any reaſonable man; and I 
ran wait for the power to diſpoſe; of the 
; Sip een ab: am ve and 


3 Dilmont 3 neyer Fon 
* friend ſo communicative before, nor 
i a. 5 idea, 9 he knew her 
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fortune to be, that it was to the amount 


ſhe now ſeemed to hint, for Mrs. Win- 


Now had, for obvious reaſons, rather di- 
miniſhed than enlarged, when ſhe ſpoke 
of it; Caroline therefore, when ſhe pauſed 
after having thus ſpoken, ventured to aſk. | 


ber how much her income would be, 


when ſhe was poſſeſſed of it all? _ + 
Not quite three thouſand a year, my 
ſweet friend, anſwered ſhe, which, 


though it is not a very great fortune, gives 


me at leaſt a right to pleaſe myſelf, which 
J aſſure you I intend to do; not merely 
in the article of marrying, but, though 


J am ſorry, poor good folks, to diſappoint 
them, in the article of having an houſe of 


my own, and living my on way. I know - 


well enough what I ſhall have to contend 


with: the Doctor will fret and fume 
till it will half melt my tender heart; 
but then it will be hardened again by his 


advice, which I dread more than all his 
. ther boring powers. I ſhall turn a deaf 


ear, and go my own way, as I often do 
_ now * * deen ſick I have 
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not been able to ſhew you a ſpecimen of 
my managing him). But then my aunt 
will come with her tenderneſſes, and her 
tears, and twiddle' twaddle ways of dear 
niecing and ſweet girling me, and a thou- 
ſand fal lal's about my mother, and how 
the hoped to have been, not in the fond- 
neſs of her feelings only, but from the 
| happineſs of her dear Middleton, another 
mother to me as well as aunt, and the 
moſt affectionate of all grandmama's to 
my ſweet babes, if ever I happen to have 
any, for the good lady always has a pro- 
vident eye to poſterity. If all this ſe- 
ducing rhetoric ſhould fail, as fail perad- 
venture it will, ſhe will fall into a fit, 
which 1 ſhall be extremely forry for, I 
aſſure you, becauſe I love my aunt very 
well; but cannot give up my freedom 
becauſe of ber aptitude to exhibit theſe 
pathetic ſcenes, knowing full well that 
the attack would be as ſharp, if at one of 
her great routs in the winter the three 
moſt boaſted of her fine friends ſhould 
89 to ſhew their cen f the counſel- 
: | lor 8 
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lor's wife in the ſquare had collected 
more people of faſhion than ſhe could do, 
or any other woeful mortification of the 
ſame ſort. So I ſhall certainly oblige 
myſelf where myſelf is ſo much more in 
queſtion than any one elſe; and time, 
you know, will get the better of the ma- 
ma's lamentation and the ſon's love.“ 
Not ſo eaſily the laſt as the firſt, 
faid Miſs Delmont. Poor young 1 man |! 

he may be a ſad ſufferer.” | 
Not he, indeed! I tell you my dear 
Caroline, he cares not a ſtraw for me, nor 
for any woman ; between' ourſelves, poor 
Middy is very weak, and the fuſs the 
old folks make about him, which is per- 
fe&ly ridiculous, ſhews his  feebleneſs 
more, though he is ſuch a mere cub yet, 
that his being ſuch a ninny is not gene- 
rally ſuſpected; but I know very well 
that he is a mighty poor creature, one of 
thoſe animals that any one may lead as 
they will, and who never venture to think 
for themſelves. He never comes from 
A 
| a new 
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a new friend, and it generally turns out 
that one recommended or ſold him the 
other, ſo that he diſcovers at laſt that 
they are both good for nothing. Then 
poor Middleton has another quality; he 
Cannot bear any one ſhould: be preferred 
to himſelf; for though he has not cou- 
rage enough to aſſert it, he really does 
believe that he is all that his papa and 
mama declare him to be, ſo that when 
any other young fellow is talked of as 
being clever; or handſome, or daſhing, or 
faſhionable, little Mid looks as if an in- 
Jury: was done to:himſelf.” 

J. remeruber now,” fad. . 
<« that during the very few days he ſtaid 
after: your accident, he ſeemed mightily 
cold towards George, and not to tate to 
him, or indeed to any of us much yet 
George is not tonniſh, n nor . nor 
faſhionable.” ”. 1 

BH Not-faſhionable |” ED Wat Miſs 
Goldthorp. My dear, dear Caroline 
you ſee with the eyes of a: ſiſter to be 
n n en ſuppoſe: will not 


deceive 


— 
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deceive you, or miſrepreſent ſuch an un- 


common figure as Mr. George Del- 


mont's To ſuch height, ſuch grace, 


ſuch a form, as ſtrikes you at once with 


an idea of manly beauty, who ever ſaw 


united ſuch à face? the fineſt com- 


plexion in the world, for a man perhaps 
100 fine, he would certainly have, if it 


| was not for that ſunnineſi which more 


than compenſates for its change. Lou 


ſee by his' forehead that he is fair, but 


it is only becauſe that profuſion of fine 
brown hair is now-cut away: for that odibus 
crop faſhion, Then tell me, Caroline, if 
ever there were in an human head ſuch 


| eyes as-your brother's! How command- 


ing they are, yet how ſweet; If they 
ſpeak ſuch” ineffable things in his own 
family, or among thoſe to whom! he is 
indifferent, think; oh! no, I dare not 
_— myſelf to think, what . would 

be if animated by love. | 

Caroline, who never heard a decla: 


| mation/of his ſort from a young woman 


Fer n and never never ſuſpected from the 
nin We ſoft 
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ſoft languid manners of Miſs Goldthorp, 
that ſhe was likely to make ſuch a one, 
ſtared with amazement ſo viſible that 
her friend could not help remarking it. 
VJou ſeem aſtoniſhed,” ſaid ſhe, © my 
dear friend, at what I have ventured to 
ſay about your brother. It is not many 
people indeed I ſhould praiſe ſo 0 warmly ; 
but as to all ſqueamiſh prudery in not 
ſpeaking what one thinks, I've no notion 
of it, though I am ſo teaſed and ſo lec- 
| tured by the old folks that I fit mim- 
petty mimp- before them merely for peace 
fake; but I don't ſee why one may not 
admire an handſome man as well as an 
handſome ſtatue, or an handſome animal, 
or any thing elſe that is beautiful. I am 
very honeſt my dear Caroline, though I 
amm forced to be a little of an hypocrite 
now and then, to ſave myſelf from being 
lectured to death; but there is no reaſon 
why, when you and I are alone, that I 

ſhould not ſay as I think. Oh! when the 
bleſſed time comes that I ſhall have had 
courage to exert myſelf, and be my on 
miſtreſs, 


cd 
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miſtreſs, I intend to ſhake off all this 
reſtraint, I aſſure you. I ſhall take 
an houfe in ſome pleaſant ftreet near 
the Parks; and it ſhall be at the com- 


mand of my beloved Caroline, if ſhe 
Will deign to accept it, exactly the ſame 


as at my own. We may be ſiſters at 
leaſt in our hearts, Caroline! (a deep 
ſigh again gave pathos to the ſentence.) 
We may be ſiſters in our hearts, if my 
inexorable deſtiny ſhould deny me the 


| kappy title Laſpire td. 


Here the cithuſielin, the Gn 


ſpirit, which had a moment before ani- 


mated the manner, if not the counte- 
nance ob the love - fick fair, funk at once. 


Tears filled her eyes, ſhe; ſobbed audibly, 
and hid her face (though hot her bluſhes) 


in the boſom of her friend. Caroline 
Delmont, new to all this ſtyle of beha- 


viour, Was extremely ſtruck with it; 


ſhe not only felt the! tendereſt pity-for 5 


her friend, but found Hherlelt materi 


involved int the ſucceſs of her paſſion. 
The artful manner in which Mils 


Vox. I. „„ Goldthorp 
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 Goldthorp-had thus contrived to, addreſs 
her, was exactly calculated to ſecure her 
wiſhes for ſucceſs, had ſhe not before 
felt them. All the ridicule thrown on 
the Doctor and his wife, as well as the 
romantic rhodomomtade that followed „ 
Lad the concluding tender appeal to her 
pity, were calculated to amuſe and in- 
tereſt a very young perſon, who, ſince ſhe 
leſt her governeſs and her nurſery, had 
been confined to ſuch ſociety as were 
to be found at the houſe: of Mrs. Crewk- 
herne, among whom a ſmile was almoſt 
accounted a crime; where no bock of 
amuſement was ever ſuffered to come, 
and where nothing was ever diſcuſſed 
but religious topics, which received the 
moſt gloomy hue from the manner 
herein they were repreſented. Caroline 
had often been compelled to liſten to 
theſe ſaturnine pictures of ſins and ſor- 


rows, till ſhe had ſhuddered to find her- 


ſelf in a world fo full of calamities, from 
which it ſeemed impoſſible to eſcape. 
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« Behold hy Fig Aurelia Rand, 
Diſgrace and fame at her command, 
As if heaven's delegate deſign'd 

Sole e of all her kind!“ 


4 . 
Ia 


HILE the romantic Miſs Goldthorp | 
was thus ſecuring her intereſt with 


| Us part of the family, the active curi- 


oſity of Mrs. Crewkherng, raiſed by the 


report of Mrs. Nixon, was buſied in 
tuacing, if poſſible, the cauſes that might 


impede the ſucceſs of a prqject, which 
ſeemed to be as near her heart as it was 


to that of! her niece. But other motives 
than thoſe which had excited the zeal of 
the younger, ſtimulated that of the elder 
lady. It was indeed difficult to ſay, 


whether ambition to reſtore to that 


branch of the family ſhe was related 
the wealth. and conſequence they +. 


| lol had more influence than two other 


1 2 WS, wiſhes | 
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wiſhes that aroſe in her boſom; one was 
to» mortify the young dowager Lady 
Caſtledanes, whom ſhe deteſted with the 
moſt inveterate malignity, and the other, 
to detect the artifices by which ſhe ima- 
gined Mr. Armitage had obtained ſuch 
an influence over the moral and political 


opinions of George Delmont. 


Mrs. Crewkherne did, indeed, abhor 
Mr. Armitage, with a degree of animoſity 
that ſeemed hardly natural, when it was 
conſidered that this object of her hatred, 
knew her not even by ſigat, having never 
ſeen her above once by accident, and in 
a 4 crowd''of other company, where ſuch a 
figure and face as her's, were very un- : 
| Ikely to make the lighteſt impreſſion on 
the memory of a man who was, by habits 
of retirement, become mdifferent to ge- 
neral fociety, and ſelected his own among 
perions of a very different deſcription. 
But Mr. Armitage was an author, who 
ad ventured, though with great candour 
and liberality, to ſpeculate on certain 


points which Mrs: Ctewkherne could not 
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| bearſhould ever be diſcuſſed at all, and by 
which he had acquired the reputation of a 
free-thinker. In moſt of the charities of - 
lite he was exemplary ; the beſt maſter, 
aad the beſt friend; his humanity to 
the poor, and his benevolence to all the 
world, were bounded only by his circum- 
ſtances, which were not affluent; but he 
dared, in many reſpects, to live for himſelf; 
and, conſcious of the equity and integrity 
of his own heart, ſerved God leſs. ac-- 
cording ' to the rules preſcribed in the 
country in which he reſided, than ac- 

_ cording to certain ideas of his own. He 
had married early in life; but his wife, 
wzo brought him a very large fortune, 
and who had choſen him in a fit of 
romantic enthuſiaſm ſhe. hardly knew 
why, was not long in diſcovering that 
his notions and her's could by no for- 
dearance on his part, be made ſo to accord 
as to produce any degree of harmony. 
She hated literary ſociety, was wretched 
where ſhe could not be the firſt figure, 
und by the plain truths told 
5 a E423 -*; her 
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ber by many of his friends, from uam 
ſhe expected adulation. The ſingle tie 


between them being broken by the early 
death of the only child they ever had, 


ſhe aſſumed the privilege her fortune 


gave her (for the greateſt part of it ſhe 
"had reſerved to her own uſe) and paſſed 
every ſummer at ſome place of public 
reſort; every winter in London; where, 
ad Mr. Armitage enquired 'narrowly 


into her conduct, he might perhaps have 


found cauſes that would have Juſtified 


bis applying to the laws of his country 


to have diſſolved this ill-afforted: connec- 
tion. But he could not prevail upon 


himſelf to expoſe, in a court of law, a 


woman whom he had once loved, and 


who had been the mother of a child 
he had been paſſionately fond of. He 


"wiſhed" not to try his fate again in a 


_ lotteryy where he thought the chances ſo 


much againſt him; and it was at length 
agreed, that this ill-paired couple ſhould 
ſeparate” for ever, Mrs. Armitage taking 


ee" all her own 1 with Which, 


tired 


= 
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tired of her own country, ſhe ſoon after 
went to France, and on being alarmed + 


by the public troubles of that country, 
had ſince eſtabliſhed herſelf at Florence; ; 


while Mr. Armitage had yielded to the 
inclination. he had always felt for tra- 


velling; and being thus free from every 
domeſtic tie, had wandered for near two 
years over Europe, from whence he had 


lately paſſed a ſecond time to Amæ 
tica; and only twelve months had elapſed, 
ſince he bad once more ſat down, in 
. literary and philoſophical retirement, at 


Aſhley- Combe, the ſeat of his anceſtors, 


not far from Upwood cottage. 5 
Mrs. Crewkherne, in every part of 
this hiſtory, found ſomething to nouriſh. 
- het-hatred: She cbuld not ſpeak with 


patience of a man who-had parted with 
his wife, though it was her own wiſh. 
She. hated a man who affected to, revere, 


and had written in favour of the Ame- 


ricans; nay,” whothad aided and abetted, 
as far as in him lay, the atrocious French 
IP Sg: he had been' preſent at 


ahh 15 Faris 


4 


Paris at the taking the Baſtille, and had 
- applauded. the ſpeech of Mirabeau, in 
the Jeu-de-Paymes ; and, on his return, 
had ventured to write a pamphlet, in 
which, while he exhorted the French 
people not to ſuffer themſelves to be led 
by the firſt-efferveſcence of liberty, into 

ſuch licentiouſneſs as would riſk the loſs 
af it, he hazarded a few opinions on the 


rights of nations, and the purpoſes of 
government, which though they had been 


written and ſpoken, and printed a thou- 
ſand times under different forms, and 


vVere beſides modified by the niceſt at- 


tention to the exiſting circumſtances of 
his on country, and ſoftened by a mild- 
neſs and amenity of language; which was 
thought very confiderably to weaken 
their effect, yet theſe hign crimes and 
miſdemeanors bad eſtranged: from him 
two. or three old friends wha held-places, 
and ſeveral others who expected them. 
One of + theſe, a nobleman of Mrs. 
Crewkherne's acquaintance, had very 
HO as: n 
ME” Il declared. 
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declared enemy of this dangerous Mr. 


Armitage, muſt be ſo to all order, all. 


good government, and to our ever 


bleſſed conſtitution ; ſo ſhe abhorred him 
not only from the impulſe of her own. 


mind, but from that communicated to- 
her by this worthy friend of her's, who 


was a man of rank, and of courſe infal- 


lible. Her exceſſive zcal on the other. 
ſide was, indeed, without bounds, huma-- 


nity, or reaſon ;. and. ſhe ſcrupled not 


to declare, how greatly ſhe was delighted. 


with the project that had been formed, 
for exterminating by famine . twenty- 
eight million of people; nor did ſhe. he- 
tate to expreſs how 
it would give: her, were it poſſible to 


much ſatisfaction 


realize the indignant ſuppobGtion of Mr. 
Burke; and that France, republican | 
2 


—_ 


her Serge directors, was-C 


WS f nh I 2 EY " mulated: 5 


rom among the nations of the earth - © 
All this poktical. vehemence, mach Ff 
which was very oppoſite to the cencts of 1 


/ 


ss run rounre 
mulated in the mind of Mrs. Crewk- 
herne, where, as in the magic cauldron of 
Hecate, they had fermented, till fuch a 
ſpirit was produced by them as really 
gave the poor gentlewoman, in the pa- 
roxyſms of its operation, the air of a 
prieſteſs of Cybele, in all the horrors of 
inſpiration. Her little red eyes ſeemed 
too much inflamed to {ſtay in their ſock- 
ets : ſhe ſtretched her cheeks, gaſped for 
*breath; and: trembled with ire, fo that it 
was, if not dangerous, at leaft ſo diſa- 
greeable to encounter her in theſe phre- 
netie fits, that George Delmont, who did 
not love to ſee her expoſe herſelf, firſt, 
becauſe ſhe was a woman, and next, be- 


cauſe ſne was his grandmother's fiſter, 


uuſed to wave the ſubject himſelf, and 
- draw. off from it any of his friends, who 
might unwarily be engaged to try with 
her the aner ae e. 
g Wan en Loo FEATS | 
5 N eee happened, 
2 ſome luckleſs wight unwittingly 
e nun a way Which ſhe 
uin 1 thouglit 
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thought indicated the Jeaſt partiality, or 
even mercy, towards that great magazine 


of fuel for her rage, the French revolu-- 
tion, the tygreſs, robbed of her young, 


was gentler. In proportion as her pre- 


judices were violent, her arguments were 


weak. She hated every body born on 
the other ſide of the water, becauſe they 
were not Engliſnmen; and when it was 
humbly repreſented to her, that ſuch a 
circumftance was rather their misfort une 
than their fault, ſince every man and wo- 
man would undoubtedly be born in Eng- 
land if they could, ſhe then. hated: the 
French in particular, becauſe they were 
our natural enemies, and papiſts; but on 


its being gently obſerved to her, that of - 


that-laſl/-error' they had, as far as they 
could; cured themſelves, ſhe then diſ- 


covered«that ſhe abhorred them ten times: 


more for that very. reaſon... 


Tall tha" whie and; well 3 


cauſes of her deteſtation, which: ſhe had 
learned when a girl, and fancied was a part 
& n of ſecond creed, were added her 


— 


I: 3 fears, 
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fears, not 1 for her money, the „ | 
part of which was in the ſtocks, but, if 
the barbarians ſhould-invade us, ſhe had 
terrible forbodings of what might occur 
to her perſonal ſafety, in caſe of ſuch an 
event. In this laſt article, ſhe really had 
apprehenſions of the moſt diſtreſſing na- 
ture imaginable, inſomuch that Upwood, 
being only about ſeven or eight- and- 
twenty miles from the coaſt, had been 
with her one reaſon ſor refuſing to remain 
there the two. firſt winters after Miss 
Delmont became her charge, which, 
notwithſtanding her horror of ſolitude, 
- ſhe would otherwiſe gladly have done, to 
fave what ihe. d * ber mo- 
ney. 6 
Then, in addition to all this, the felt 
an immenſe accumulation both of conſe - 
quence and wrath, from the remembrance 
of having once dined in company with 
the great and commanding writer and 
orator, who had enacted Peter the Her- 
mit, and (ſo fortunately for Great Britain) 
ee cnſade againft “ the Gallic 
n favages. 
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ſavages.” Sir Apulby Gorges had invited 


her to hear and ſee him. She had been 


amazed, petrified, enchanted, carried to 


the ſeventh heaven by his eloquence; and 
nobody, unleſs Whitfield himſelf was to 


return to earth, could ever again ſo affect 


and convince her. Ever ſince that bleſſed 
epocha, therefore, ſhe ſilenced every one 
who ventured to enter the lifts with— 
Sir, I have heard from that moſt won- 

derful man.” —* Sir, I affure you, on 
the authority of the firft orator of the 
age, whech'T had from himſelf ”—or, Sir, 
it was a remark of my friend, the moſt 
admirable Mr. B.“ The diſcomfit- 
ed adverſary, whom ſhe thus put down,. 
was often compelled to fly in diſmay, 
having nothing he WR to 19 871 


to ſuch authority. 


Now Mr. Ribe was believed to- 
have written, beſides the mild and gentle 


pamphlet he avowed, a very cutting ar- 
gumentative book againſt one of the pro- 


ductions of Mrs. Crewkherne's idol; and 
when to ſuck offences was added, the 


terrible 


* 


the neareſt navigable river, rendered the 
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terrible ſuſpicion; he had lately been open 
to, of having produced ſome unknown 
creature a candidate for the affections 


of George Delmont, at a time when he 


had an opportunity of marrying an heireſs; 
-the.. fury which agitated the breaſt of 
Mrs. Crewkherne, when ſhe ſet - forth to 

make. diſcoveries againſt him, is not to be 
deſlribed:; As they went along, it formed 
the ſole topic of her converſation; and 
Mrs. Nixon, for reaſons of her own, art- 
bully fomented her indignation. 

It happened that the poſtillion who 


was employed to drive them, knew no- 


thing of the way acroſs fields, and through 
a large tract of woodland; which led to 
the farm- houſe, whither there was not on 
any ſide any other way than that made 
by waggons. The man miſſed the gate 


by which he could, through encloſures, 


have reached the houſe, and got into a 


lane leading to the woods, where the ſoil 


| being deep, the ruts made by the carri- | 
age of heavy timber from the wood to 
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way almoſt impaſſable for a poſt- chaiſe; 


ſo that after a little ſtumbling on the part 
of the horſes, and grurnbling on that of 


the man, Mrs. Crewkherne's fears for her 


limbs, got the better of thoſe ſhe enter- 


tained for her muſlin ſultane, or her blue 
ſhoes, and ſlie determined to walk on to 


the houſe, the poſtillion aſſuring her that 


he knew the path, to which he pointed on 
an high bank, led to it through a copſe. 


He aſſiſted the ladies to gain this path, 
and then told them he muſt draw: * the 


chai out backord, by faſtening the horſes 
behind un, up athwart the doun, and 


then he know'd how, by gwine a mile 
about or there a way, to get un round 


zafe enough to the fairm,” where he pro- 
miſed to be almoſt as ſoon as _ Roos 


reach it themſelves; - 


The path they followed was high and 
dry for ſome. time. It then led them 


into a copſe, where, as autumn was now _ 
very far advanced, the fallen leaves, load: 


ed with moiſture, augured but ill to the 
ata of Mrs. Crewkherne, while the 


77 
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briars and underwood every moment 
committed hoſtilities on her nice gown 
and elegant cloak, for the had dreſſed 
herſelf very ſuperbly for a morning viſit, 
in order to awe and impoſe on thoſe ſhe 
expected to find, by the dignity of her 
appearance; and with all her humility 
and contempt for the vanities of this 
wicked world, ſhe loved as well to be 
thought very faſhionable, as Mrs. Win- 
flow did to be very elegant. 
Buſied, thereſore, i in guarding agtinſt 
the ihconyenience of this rude walk, the 
eloquence of: Mrs. Crewkherne for a 
while was ſuſpended, and her companion, 
equally ſilent from che ſame careful at- 
tention to her garments, followed be- 
when: ſuddenly the path turned ſhort into. 
a ſomewhat wider way; and. Mrs. Grewk-. 


| | herne hearing voices, looked up to en- 


_quire if ſhe was right, when ſhe ſaw be- 


ore her a young woman certainly not a. 
due her ſtraw 1 with nuts, 


— heldrout to receive more, which 
Were 
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were ſhowering from the hazle trees above 
her, among the boughs of which appear- 
ed George Delmont, who, little gueſſing 
who was the ſpectatreſs of his activity, 
was making his way among the branches, 
now ſhaking their fruit from them, and 
now cruſhing down ſome of the moſt 
flexible, that his fair companion 0 
herielf gather the nuts. 

To be convinced that all the had 

| Lind; that: even more than ſhe had 
heard, was true, and that all her projects 
for ſecuring Miſs Goldthorp's fortune, 
were at an end for ever, were but the 
ideas of a fecend in the mind of Mrs. 
Crewkherne. If ſhe had dared to have 
ſollowed the firſt impulſe of her rage, 
ſhe would perhaps have ſeized and have 
ſtrangled, if ſhe could, the object that 
thus excited it; forgetting however all 
forms, ſhe ſtepped eloſe · to the young per- 
ſon, anti drawing herſelf up, ſaid ina ſharp 
and imperious tone, Pray whoare you?“ 
Mo am "Ea 1 and mu- 
c ghittugttt * ſical 


— —— ——— — _— — . 
* 
4 * 
4 1 
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ſical voice, which however trembled with 
fear“ Who am 1?” Delmont, who 


had from his leafy lodge beheld the queſ- 


tioner, and heard the queſtion, was in- 
ſtantly on his feet, and perceived at once 
that his viſits to the farm had been diſ- 


covered by the reſtleſs curioſity of his 


aunt, who, was determined to Know to 
Vvhom they were made. 


Nothing remained but to avow openly 


an acquaintance, which he had no other 
reaſon for concealing, than his knowledge 


of that invidious ſuſpicion with which 


his aunt regarded every one in obſcu- 


rity; or not immediately recommended 
to her by rank, fortune, or connections. 
The independent and ſelf - relying 
"ſpirit; which: had made him- ſhake off the 
yoke impoſed; upon him by: opinion and 
Prejudice; would not permit him to ſub · 


mit for a moment to any reſtraint, at- 


tempted by one for whoſe underſtanding 


he had a thorough contempt, aud of 
whoſe heart he had fo ill an opinion. 


Hg therefore, without diſguiſing his diſ- 


er, 


* 
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pleaſure, ſaid, © By what right, madam, 
do you queſtion this young lady? If you 
have any buſineſs in this part of the 
country, it certainly is not with her.!“ 
Oh, Mr. Delmont, Mr. George 


| Delmont,” cried the angry aunt, her 
voice trembling with rage; “ and is it 
come to this? I thought indeed what 


would be the conſequence of your inti- 


macy at Aſhley Combe. I find my 
intelligence was but too true. Oh! what 
times are theſe !—when ſuch a man as 


Mr. Armitage pretends to be, is not 


aſhamed of encouraging ſuch vile doings, 
and of lending his aſſiſtance to ſeduce 
young men of family from the paths of 


honour and right. But I am deter- 


mined,“ added the, paſſing by him, © to 
know. the very foundation of all this.“ 
$he was only a few. paces from the ter- 
mination of the wood. It opened by an 
: hunting gate, into an orchard adjoining 


the farm-houſe, Mrs. Crewkherne and 


her companion ſtepped: baſtily on, while 


Js * able to repreſs the in- 


dignation 
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dignation which this impertinent intru- 

| hon excited, was employed in reaſſuring 

the young perſon, who, trembling and 
terrified at the fierce looks and menacing 

tone of the old lady, though ſhe hardly 
comprehended the / purport of what ſhe 

uttered, was obliged to lean for a mo- 


ment againſt a tree. Then, recovered by ' 
the argument of, Delmont, ſhe * faid, 


What can this lady have beard againſt 
me? Oh! Mr. Delmont, if ſhe ſhould 


addrefs herſelf in the ſame rude and un- 


_ manner to my mother 


She ſhall not, by heaven,” TIE, 


bel < will, you remain here, or accom- 
pany me while Lgo to heck this inſo- 
00 intrufien 27! + fx 

Let me remain,” aiſvevtdthe trem- 
bing r I will go round the other 
way to the houſe.I have not courage 
to encounter thoſe women again. Save 


1 Dahn... 

Delmont now ſprang und 121 
orertook _ two ladies at the moment 
975 they 


my mother, if poſſible, from being * 


. . 
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they entered the door of the houſe. He 

paſſed them without ſpeaking, and haſ- 
tened to the room where the lodgers 
uſually ſat the perſon he ſought was 
not there. e returned haſtily to the 
kitchen, but ſtopped in the paſſage - the 
door was open, and he ſaw the enquirers 


were already ſeated in conference with 
the farmer's. wife, who, amazed at their 


appearance, and ſomewhat awed by the 
air of authority Mrs. Crewkherne aſ- 
e ei: Aden ed e e 


all ſhe knew, which did not, however, 
much enlatge their knowledge, ſince it 


amounted to no more, than that the 
ladies ſhe believed came from foreign 
parts, though I don't juftly,” faid the, 


« know where—they have a very /good - 
fort of body for their maid, although ſhe 


is a French woman, and ean't ſpeak no 
Engliſh at all; but the ladies themſelves, 
they talk Engliſh well enough, as far as 


1 ſee, though to be fare. Pm no great 


judge; for the mother does not ſpeak 
mA. £ to me, hang always a writing and 
fach 


—_ 
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ſuch like; and for the en thing, tis 


quite a child as twere.“ 

They are PEE We 155 daughter, 
_ then?” enquired Mrs; Nixon. © Yes, 
ma'am, ſo they ſay” replied the woman; 


ce and to be ſure, the elder gentlewoman 


is ſo deſpert fond of Miſs, that ſhe is her 
mother I dares for to-fay—ſhe worſhips 
the very ground ſhe treads upon, and I 


don't much wonder at it, for Miſs: 1 o 
a ſweet pretty creature to my thinkings 


. o gayand good natured, arid affable.— 
our folks quite takes to her.. 


And how came theſs: ds your 


 Jdlperny): Mrs. Jemmatt 2”: ſaid Mrs. 
Nixon—* you are not e to 
——— Niob Les 
Why no, ma'am, not 2 Dr. 
Greams- lady uſed to come here for 
22 of air, and to drink aſſes milk, 


you may be pleaſed to remember. 
My huſband: fitted up them 'there rooms, 


as we did'nt want, for ſne; and ſo when 


0: Mm came to apa to take 


eee E801 G , this 


4 


a 
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this lady and her daughter, why to be 
ſure we could not be agin it.“ 45 
ft was Mr: Armitage, then,“ ſaid 
Mrs. Crewkherne, wn engaged you to 
take them? 


Ves, ma'am 'twas the n to be | 


ſabe; and very handſome” he have kept 
his word with us about every thing he 


agreed for, and very good ladies to be 


- fure they are, and gives no trouble 
though they pay ſo genteel. But, how- 


ſomever, if it twant as good a bargain 


I'm ſure, as my huſband ſays, we are ſo 
much obliged to ſquire Armitage, that 


we oft for to do any thing he requires 


to ſarve and obligate any friend of his 


for it it had not been for him, our Harry ; 


would have gone off for a horſe foldier, 


that there time he was ſo miſguided as 
to liſt at fair—and if he had, he would 


have: been juſt as poor Tom Wilſon and 


Philip Houſeman are, fine lads, neigh- | 


bours ſons of ours, who would be ob- 
ſtinate and go, and are both dead dead 
and gone - and if the ſame ſort had befell 
Flnc : a our 
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our Harry, I'm ſure neither his father 
nor I ſhould have much cared what came 
afterwards. But ſquire Armitage, ladies, 
never Teſted. night nor day till he got 
Harry releaſed, and perſuaded him into 
the right way again, to mind his farm, 
as his father did before him, and to be 
ſure what all we in this here country ſay 
ef the ſquire is true enough that he 


is the very beſt hn. and the Kindeſt 


hearted} that ever lived.“ 
This effufion. of hene was gan 


: and wormmood to Mrs. Crewkherne. . 


Kind hearted,” ſhe repeated ſneer- 


| eee kind hearted indeed I'm 


ſorry truly, truly ſorry for the e 
of the times. I ſee — ah! I. ſee it is too 
true, at profligacy pervades the coun- 
try, and a man, calling himſelf a gen- 


tleman, forſooth.! is not aſhamed to cor- 


tupt the manners of good plain country 
ee e into 


. 8 
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orchard to ſeek the perſon on whoſe ac- 
count only he was alarmed at it; he 
did not therefore hear this illiberal ſen- 


tence; the good woman to whom it 
was addreſſed only partly underſtood it, 
yet comprehending that it was injurious 
to the character of her lodgers, ſhe with 


difficulty refrained from reſenting it. 

« don't know, indeed, ma' am,“ faid 
Mrs. Jemmatt, what you are pleaſed 
to mean about corrupt; but there is no 
lady more honourable than our lodger, 


let the next be who ſhe will; and I 
wiſh for my part half our gentry was as 
| good 55 e ' | „ 


« Good,” repeated Mis. Crewkherne, 
contemptuouſly — © alas, dame, you 


know not what you ſay.!—what, woman! 
don't you know the character of that 


Armitage ?—a vile man !—and you pre- 


tend not to know that this perſon is one 


of his——God forgive me for namihg 


the creature—ene of the wicked women 


who have been the cauſe of his uſing his 


lawful wife fo barbarouſly—and will you 
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tell me, Dame Jemmatt, that this girl | 


is not one of his baſe-born children, that 
He has brought here to miflead a young 
man of honourable family to bis un- 
doing !” 55 

The woman ſtood as if n el. 
Amazed at the charge, and the vehe- 
mence with which it was delivered, and 
half-frightened at the grim viſage, diſ- 


torted with paſſion, of the accuſer, ſhe 
emained in filent diſrriay, till Mrs. Nixon, 


who ſaw that this violence was more 
likely to baffle their enquiry than to 
procure the information they deſired, 
ſaid, Come, come, dear madam, don't 
make yourſelf ſo uneaſy ; perhaps matters 


may not be ſo bad as your anxiety for 


your nephew makes you fear; perhaps, 


good Mrs. Jemmatt, you 40 not know 


this lady. 2 | 
Ves, 1 have ſeen the lady,” replied 
the farmer's wife. | 

Then I need not tell you, Mrs. Jem- 


matt, that this lady is nearly related to 
—_ Caftledane's family, and people of 


that | 
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that high ſation, you know, are natu- 
rally defirous that the young folks be- 
longing to them may not make connec- 
tions beneath them, and diſgrace their 
families; ſo Mrs. Crewkherne having 
heard that this lodger of your's was a 
perſon of rather a ſlight character, and, 
to be ſure, we did hear that the elder of 
the perfons was Mr. Armitage's miſtreſs, | 
why it was natural, you know, for-a lady 
careful of the honour. of a great family to 
make ſomeenquiry—and if! & _ tums 
out as it is to be feared —— | 
The honeſt | zeal of Mrs. n | 
could nat bear theſe imputations on the 
Characters of her lodgers any longer with 
patience; but interrupting Mrs. Nixon, 
ſhe ſtruck the iron ſhe held, and with 


* which ſhe had been continuing her work, 
| againſt the board, and ſaid, “If there 
d was a ſon of twenty lords, or dukes 
| either, that had a mind to Miſs Glen- 
n- | morris, 1 am ſure the deſerves bim, and 
to better too than a great many on embe; __ 
of 1 but it's nd ſuch thing. As to young 


nat JJ . © CS Squire : 
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Squire Delmont, which is him that I ſup- 
Pole this gentlewoman is in fuch a hoe 
about, he have never a bin a nighſt the 


place without Mr. Armitage till this 
morning, -and for any one for to go for 
to pretend that Squire Armitage is more 
than a friend to her mother, it's as big a 
lie, and I don't care who hears me fay ſo, 
as ever was told. The Lady, as I be told, 

and verily believes, is the wife of one of 
his friends, who upon ſome; account or 


another is beyond ſea, and ſhe have bu- 


ſineſs as oblig d her to come with her 
daughter to England; and Mr. Armitage, 


who does good to all that want it, whether 


gentle or fimple; have took her under his 
protection, becauſe ſhe is a lone woman 


and a ſtranger; and I'm ſure there's no 
| harm i in their acquaintance.” 


Lou ſure !” exclaimed” Mrs. Crewk- 


oils. Good woman, learn to confine = 


your aflertions to things more within your 


own narrow ſphere of life. How ſhould 
yon be a judge! what can ſuch folks as 
| _ know! Cs Mrs. Nixon, IJ ſhall 


: | return 


—— 


* 
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return for this day to Mr. Delmont's on 
account of my nieces. —Poor girls But 
as to being longer an inmate jn the houſe 
of that mifled boy, who will diſgrace. his 


family, I will ot. You need not give 
yourſelf the trouble to ſay a word more; 


dame what d'ye call it ? (for Mrs. Jem- 
matt ſeemed eager again to be heard) 
give yourſelf no more trouble -I am 
quite convinced Call my "<< you 
maid there.” 

Mrs. C OPTING the en ſtalked away 
to'the chaiſe, her officious friend follow- 
ing, in their way to-whoſe home the lat- 
ter endeavoured to mitigate the miſchief 
ſhe had made, by intimating, that how- 
ever appearances were againſt theſe wo- 
men, it was poſib/e they might be inno- 
cent. Mrs. Crewkherne had heard enough, 
and having taken leave of her informer, 


returned to Upwood, reſolute: to take an 
eternal leave of her nephew, and vindicate, 


as far as „nee upon 80 hb honour 
of her oy" | 
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CAP. X. 


« Alas! maſter Doctor what ſo wayward as the 
wall of a woman?“ 


1 ng to Upwood, after having 
ſet down her very officious friend, 
Mrs. Crewkherne had time to conſider, 


that by the violent meaſures ſhe had at 


| firſt propoſed to take, the ſhould -inevi- 
tably and at once occaſion the loſs of the 
opportunity to feize a fortune which 
ſeemed to be thrown fo providentially 
in the way of her nephew; whereas, by 
moderating her wrath, and endeavouring 
to reaſon with him, there might be yet 
a chance of awaking him to a ſenſe of 
his own” intereſt. That he had ſome 
improper connection with the young 
woman the had ſeen ſhe did not doubt; 
but if he was not frantic enough to 

_ marry her, * good lady hoped the evil 
| might 


* 
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might cure itſelf; for though, to be ſure, 
Mr. Armitage was a moſt wycked wretch 
to have cauſed ſuch a deviation from 
propriety, yet the fin, ſhe truſted, would 
lay at his door; and if Delmont did but 
raiſe his fortune, means enough might 
be found to ſtifle the whole buſineſs ; ſo 
much difference was there in her opinion 
between the crimes of the rich and the 
poor. | 
- Having appeaſed- the A ebulli- 
tions of her choler by theſe prudent 
conſiderations, ſhe arrived at home to 
dinner, and found that Miſs Goldthorp: 
; was permitted by the ſurgeon to dine 
below on that day for the firſt time. 
It was now that the attentions of Del- 
mont would have been particularly gra- 
tifying, and ſhould, according to the laws 
of hoſpitality and politeneſs, have awaited. 
her; but Delmont did not appear. Mrs. 
Crewkherne had again need of all her 
prudent forbearance to prevent her diſ- 


pleaſure from breaking out. Miſs Gold- 


_ ſaid ſhe was languid and fatigued, 
K.4 e 


t 
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only from ſo ſlight an exertion, and re- 
tired almoſt as ſoon as the table-cloth 
was removed, while her uncle and aunt, 
who thought they ſaw, in almoſt all ſhe- 
ſaid or looked, proofs of her increaſing 
partiality for Delmont, were grown ſo 
eager to haſten her away, that ſhe became 
at length impatient of their repeated 
importunities, and took occaſion after- 
wards, in the courſe of the evening, when 
alone with the Doctor, to ſignify to him 
in very plain terms, that ſhe ſhould not 
be at all ſorry, ſince their departure was 
of ſo urgent neceſſity, if they went . 
without her. 
Lan not obliged to 20 to town on a 
particular day, ſir, if you and my aunt 
are. I do not wiſh, certainly, to put you 
to the ſmalleſt inconvenience. on my 
account; but ſurely there is no occaſion 


for me to riſk my health. I am very 


well placed here, and with people of 

faſhion, who are ſo good as to have taken 

a nenen, n me, e; 1 have TP: own 
| mad 


— 


— 
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maid: to attend me — I really, dear uncle, 
will not be hurried.“ 
. « You will not! Patty! will not ! 
my dear girl! God forbid I ſhould wiſh 
to hurry you, however I ſuffer in my 
affairs, and thoſe of our dear Middleton, 
from this unlucky. delay.” 
« It was your dear Middleton's own 
fault, fir. I am ſure I have the moſt. 
reaſon. to murmur, who have ſuffered ſo 
much pain, and been in danger of loſing: 
my arm, if not my life.“ | 
«Ah! Patty, Patty!“ cried the — 


tor, in a moving tone, there was a 


time when you would not have ſpoken: 
ſo unkindly. of Middleton Winſlow ; a. 
young. man. of the: very firſt promiſe ; a. 
young man : whole. affection for. you is. 
ſuch, as I ſhould haye thought, -my. dear. 
Martha, might have induced you to have 
expreſſed a leetle kindneſs for him.” 

Lord, fir!” peeviſhly interrupted” 
the lady, 1. do feel not · 4 cee, but a 


great deal of kindneſs for couſin Middyz. | 


| but one cannot really always be playing. 
at puls in the. corner with one's couſin 
„„ L wiſh, 


— 


renne 

J wiſh, fir, you and my aunt would re- 
collect, that I am not a child; that I 
am now my own miſtreſs; and that 
it is almoſt time T ſhould leave off fome 
of my leading ſtrings, leaft, if I am re- 
| heved from them all at once, I thould feel 
ſuch a ſudden alteration from my freedom, 
_ I ſhould not know how to comport 

If "> : 

8 0 J ſtand amazed! exclaimed the 
Doctor“ Surely, Miſs Goldthorp, you 
never thought proper to addreſs yourſelf 
to me or your aunt in this way before.” 

« Yes I have, fir,” rephed ſhe laugh- 
ing; © but it's a great deal of trouble to 
be always differing with one's friends, 
and J am naturally lazy. However, I 
am ſorry you ftand amazed, for I don't 

wiſh to make you or Mrs. Winſtow 

_ uneaſy; but really one muſt conſider 

oneſelf a little ſometimes. Vou know 
J hated vaſtly to be dragged from the 
, pleaſant acquaintance] had juſt made 
at a public place, to pay that viſit you 
propoſed to your old friend the Dean, 
who 1 is a Ivy ny man no doubt, 

but 
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but did not promiſe me, I: think, much 
_ amuſement : you ought to remember, 
uncle, how good naturedly J conſented, 
and that I never have ſcolded your Mid- 
dleton once for breaking my arm; ſo 
don't be in violent wrath if I juft beg. 


to ſtay where Þ am till it is quite well 
again. In ſhort, my dear uncle, I am not 


well enough to conteſt the matter, but 


my reſolution is taken. You may go 


whenever you like it; and indeed I think 
it would on ſome accounts be proper, 


for it is rather a long viſit to make for | 


ſo many of us; but as to myſelf, I cer- 


tainly ſhall ſtay till Mr. Cleyton, my 
ſurgeon, fays I can travel without _ 


hazard.“ 

This peremptory dedifion, which was 
delivered in a way Miſs Goldthorp had 
never attempted before; conquered at once 
the patience which the politics of the 
Docror had enjoined ;. his paſſion and 
peeviſhneſs broke through every reſtraint ; 
and again declaring: that he © ftood a- 
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mazed !”” which was with him a favourite 


; for himſelf . „** 3 
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expreſſion, he intimated in very un- 
- guarded terms, that her deſire to remain 
" Where ſhe was did not ariſe from any 
apprehenfion ſhe entertained for her 
health, but becauſe ſhe had conceived a 
partiality for the maſter of the houſe. | 
Wall, far,” retorted the ſpirited 
damſel, who now ſaw an opportunity of 
ſhaking off, at leaft in part, a yoke that 
ne had for ſome time found very uneaſy. 
« Well, fir, admitting it to be fo, I think 
one may have a much worſe taſte. You 
muſt allow-that Delmont is a young man 
af family; and certainly one of the | 
handſomeſt men in the world.” 
e You are loſt, Miſs Goldthorp ; ; I 
7 you are loſt. I don't mean to ſay a 
word againft the family of Mr. Delmont 
I reſpect t—T highly bee it — but 


„„ Well, Gr, for bimſelf 1” 8 

He is, I am grieved to my immortal 

f out to ſay it (and the diſcreet. Doctor 
TINO N hong 82 a young 


| 524 man, 
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man, abandoned, quite abandoned to hs 
own imaginations.” 

«© Moſt young men are, Gr,” inter- 
rupted the niece; © but I don't know 
that they-are the worſe for it. Whoſe 


imaginations would you have them take 
to?“ j 
« You know my meaning — n 

| Martha Goldthorp,”” cried the Doctor; 
« you only affect to miſunderſtand me. 
Oh! my inward foul is grieved to think 
what your good, your pious, your ho- 
noured parents would have ſaid, had they 
lived to ſee this day, when, without any 
advance on his ſide, you, a young woman 
ſo well, ſo ſtrictly, ſo properly and pru- 
dently brought up, ſhould fix her mind 

on a youth without principle, without 
piety... Why! what! can there be a 
greater proof of it? Will he take orders? 
No! though his own relation has told 
me that all his family have been upon 
their knees to 1 as er n 
* dos Sg 

D. Ars becauſe he. is a. vaſt wat 

| too 
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tos handſome for a parſon. Twould be 
ſhocking to ſee ſo charming a figure in 
an odious black coat; and who could 
think without ſcreaming of that beauti- 
ful hair of his being cut off —and that his 


face, which is fo remarkably fine, ſhould. 


5 be disfigured in a frightful wig ?” 

A wig !—thou art abſolutely be- 
come an infant again, Miſs Goldthorp. | 
Oh! the puerility, the folly of modern 
young women — and ſo you do not deny 
but that you are in love with this young 
man. In love IT ftand amazed 
Well may the times and manners be ſub- 
jects of ſincere regret to all ſerious people 
A young woran fo far forgets herſelf as 
_ to'fay, to ox caged to e 4 1 in 

love? Sun 
- 6:Nay, fir, F weise declared nor „r pro- 
feſſed any ſuch thing. Von were pleaſed 
to fay it; and certainly there are many 
things in which your great ſagacity and 
imtnenſe penetration might lead you to a 
15 natural concluſion.” . 

— * enn bas the cha- 

| racter 


— 
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rater of being miſted by evil counſel- 
lors. * 
„Oh! I ſhould en wt him no 
their hands, and counſel him myſelf.” 
As to fortune, he has nothing, os 
next to nothing.“ | 
* My dear uncle, I have ee fo 
| Then he has this wildeſt, the moſt 
eccentric ideas.” a 
They maſt be infinitely . 
I underſtand: he has a wonderful deat of 
genius; and really one is quite bored by 
being obliged to liſten for ever to the 
fame ſet of notions. E have been tired 
of ſuch John Trott' ſort of profing ever 
ſince Ewas ten years old, and ſhould doat 
exceffively” upon a dear creature who 
could amuſe one e en, — 
new. N 1711 | 
«Tam afraid, Mi Goldthorp,”' cried 
the Doctor, whoſe wrath- was now kin- 
dling beyond all reſtraint; Ian afraid 
you wil repent all this when it will be 
too hats. nnn <3 
oe I have 


cos rn Trou ne 

I have done; ; I ſtand amazed at your 
conduct; and if you have forgotten what 
you owe to your own-dignity and conſe- 
quence, I muſt at leaſt take care, as far 
as I can of you, for the ſake of your ho- 
nourable and reſpectable parents; and as 
to the fortune, of which you are not to 
poſſeſs the principal till you are five-and- 
twenty, I ſhall put it before the Lord 
High Chancellor of England, and he, 
Miſs Goldthorp, he ſhall judge whether 
a young woman of fifty thouſand pounds 
fortune and upwards. ſhall throw: herſelf 
away in this .manner—on a man !—of 
good family indeed, but for aught I can 
learn, with little or no- fortune—a man 
too without A profeſſion, and who takes 


upon him to, eavil and-comment—and. 


. —and—and—L wiſh I had died, I, ſay, 
_ Goldthowps before L had lived. to.ſes 
£ nn N 2} pe K 
9 « Well! Sana now, 3 ſince you 
A ito ſee it, do, there's à good 
man, be a little calm and reaſonable for 
once. eee this fuſs, about ?. 
_ Suppoſe 


— 
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Suppoſe it were true that I ſhould be 
ſuch a naughty girl as to like Mr. Del- 


mont rather than my own pretty little 


coz, what then? What has the Lord 
High Chancellor of England, or five 
hundred be · wigged and be- robed old fel- 
lows, all as ugly and diſagteeable, to do 
with me, beſeech you? You threaten to 
put the fortune I am not to have the prin- 


cipal of till I am five-and-twenty . into 


his power. I don't care whether you do 


or no. He cannot, now that I am of age, 


hinder me from marrying—he can only 


keep that principal, and put me to ſome, 


expence. My dear uncle, I am not to 


be ſo Wee 1 know re Wwe: J 


I can do.? 


e cen the Dor, mw - 


abſolutely foaming with rage. Oh! yes, 
you have gathered knowledge enough; 


no doubt, fince you have been in they fa- 


mily'1? + >}. >, 
2 There again, — 5 1 you ue 
in an error. * certain colonel of horſe 


la. me into that ſecret many months 


WY, | ſince; 


, * 
— % 

43 - + * R 

g * % ; 
8 | | 
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fince; and now, uncle, fince you bave 
forced me to ſay ſo much, I will tell you 


plainly once for all, that I wi/? ung be con- 
trouled in the moſt important concern 


of my life; I will not be wheedled or 
threatened into marrying your ſon, which 
is what you aim at; and if 1 am to be 


watched, and checked, and teaſed, as if } 


was ſtill a baby in leading: ſtrings, I 
muſt reſolve, though very ſorry to give 


my aunt concern, to leave her, and eſtab- 


| lim myſelf in an houſe of my oW˖n. : 


Doctor Winflow new found he had 


: gone too far, and was beginning to ſay 
ſomething which was meant to ſoften and 


_ appeaſe, when à violent fhrieking and 
| ſobbing in the next room put an end to 
the converfation; it was Mrs. Winſlow, 


who having overheard great part of this 


_ converſation,” and unable any longer to 


reftrain expreſſions of the pain and diſ- 


| pleaſure ſhe felt from it, was, as her wo- 
man Mrs. Dibbigs ede it, “ in ſuch. 


a 8 
7 8 Doctor was now Wader the 


Jy 


bl 
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ſpirits, leaſt the diſtreſs of his lady ſhould 
be increaſed, till the fubject of their ſolt- 
citude became known in the houſe, which 
he deſired above all things to avoid. The 
party in the houſe, however, were them 
ſelves employed in inveſtigating the ſame 
concern, as it affected themſelves. 


Delmont not being returned, Mrs. 


Crewkherne had cloſetted his two ſiſters,. 


and unable any longer to keep to herſelf 
the difcovery ſhe had made in the morn- 


20t to invent; th putting in the 


very worft light the future profpe&s of 
the family, ſhe lamented the probability 
there was, that this occaſion of ſecuring 


to ĩt fo handſome a fortune as Miſs Gold- : 


thorp's ſhould be fo ſenſeleſsly loſt. 
I have always foreſeen, faid ſhe, 


* always from the very firſt, how it would c 


be; but every body, forſooth, was wiſer 


than me. n 
| ther, 


neceſſity af quieting his own agitated 


ing, related it with ſeveral additions, 


N 
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ther, that ſhe uſed to let you all have 


your own way a thouſand times too 


much, and particularly this ill- fated young 
man; but ſhe, poor woman! had heard 


fo much praiſe of her own underſtanding, 
that ſhe thought ſhe had found out a 


new way of educating children, and choſe 


- to follow in a great many reſpects the 


nonſenſical ſchemes of ſome wicked athe- 


iſtical French or German writer — Tou 


may know perhaps who. I mean — I don't 


ſay all this now your mother is dead, by 


way of reflecting on her memory; but 1 


am boon if your brother George had been 
educated and reſtrain 
. ''6ther young men, he would have known 

his on inteteſt bettet. 


properly like 


Do other young men, then,” faid 


Louiſa (the youngeſt of the two ſiſters) | 
« thoſe who have been under the re- 
ſtraint you mention, a/ways do what is 


prudent ? I think, madam, that I recol- 


a lect your ſaying ſometimes quite the 
e and that yu have found great 


fault 
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fault with the preſent race of young 


peaple in general, moſt of whom have, 
to be ſure, eſcaped the misfortunes of 


poor George, in having a mother who 


deſired to accuſtom him to an early uſe 
of his reaſon, inſtead of compelling him 
always to act from cuſtom, or according 


to the humour of others, and never ſuf- 
fering him to reaſon at all.” © Reaſon!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Crewkherne (evading to 


anſwer the. firſt part of this remark) 
« reaſon! I ſhould be glad to know 
what reaſon children can have. Yes! it 


is from ſuch ſort of wicked and accurſed 
doctrine that all the miſchief we have 


ſeen, and a great deal more that we 


ſhall ſee, originates,—Reaſon ! | what 1s 


our reaſon ?—poor weak creatures, as 


even the 2wiſef of us are, without grace. 
If your brother, Miſs Louy, had reaſon, 


which includes grace, to know good from 


evil, he would eſchew the one and em- 05 
brace the ꝙther.“ | 


* Thats, madarn,” id 4 


never 


* 
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0 never heard her brother blamed without 
Pain, < he would find reaſon contained 
in fifty thouſand ee and ally only 
in poverty.” 

Jo be fure,” ſaid M. ee SIS 
„ 80 then, madam,” ventured Louiſa 


£5 to reply, all that I have heard you ſay 
us to poverty, and humility, and ſelf. 


denial, goes for nothing, or is only a way 
of talking that means nothing. I am 
ſure I have in my memory a great many 
ſentences which you have directed me to 
write out at times, in order to impreſs 
them more deeply on my memory, which 
vecommend poverty, and are calculated 
to humble the pride of the rich; there- 
fore it does not ſeem that grace, which 
means, as you put it, the power given 


vs to d iſtinguiſn between good and evil, 


mould only tell us to make ourſelves 
affluent Whenever we can, without any) 
 - conſideration of other circumſtances, or 


ay attention to our conſcienges. 
466 Conſcience Grant me patience 
Yeh M to 
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to hear a ſilly girl prate in ſuch a pro- 88 
voking way! — What would this fooliſh 3 
boy have done againſt his conſcience if | 
he married Miſs Goldtharp.” _ 
A great deal, perhaps, if be preferred | | 
another to her, and married her only for = 
her money. 
„ Crewkherne, internally conſcious 
that ſimple truth, even timidly as it was 
brought forward. by Louiſa, had the ad- 
vantage; that her hypocritical cant in 8 
, praiſe. of poverty and ſelf- denial might | 
- be converted into a weapon againſt her- 
ſelf, had now recourſe to invective, and 
what ſhe thought ridicule, which how- 
ever was in her hands ſo diſguſting, that Wu 
ſhe preſently drove her two young rela- 
tions from her, Caroline was extremely 


- = vexed to fee that this angry perſecution - _ 

: of her brother would in all probability 
produce an effect exactly contrary to 

. its intention; and Louiſa, though ſhe a 

| bad hitherto wiſhed that the marriage 

ul with N 8 might take place, N 


bet! was 
to i | 7 
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was much more anxious that her bro- 
ther might be happy, and ſtill more 
ſolicitous to know how much of the 
tale Mrs. Crewxherne had heard was 


true, and who the perſons were whoſe 


' myſterious reſidence in the country had 
ast leaſt given her ground for the invention. 
The good lady had long been eminent 


for a moſt fertile imagination, and had 
very frequently fabricated marvellous hiſ- 
tories relative to people in the neigh- 
bourbood on the ſlighteſt foundations, 
or without any; there would therefore 
have been nothing ſurpriſing, if the whole 
ſhe had been telling had been unfounded; 
but Louiſa reflecting on her brother's 
behaviour for ſome weeks, and on ſeveral 
"trifling circumſtances that had occurred, 
felt a fort of internal evidence that {ome 
Pert of it at leaſt was true, _ 

Certain that Delmont would et 
any thing that appeared like impertinent 


curioſity, ſhe reſolved not to betray any 


"OS of the MERRY: ſhe felt. Her caution, 


however, 
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however was uſeleſs, for that night, as 
contrary to his general cuſtom, George 
Delmont did not appear at ſupper, and 
the diſpleaſure of Mrs Trey kherne was 
terribly augmented, when ſhe learned the 


next morning that he had not paſſed the 
night in his own houſe, 
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* "Beware of that relentleſs train | 
Who forms adore—whom forms maintain.“ 


| pee had been betrayed by the 
2— ſudden appearance and rude remon- 
ſtrance of Mrs. Crewkherne, into a degree 
of unguarded warmth, which on a mo- 
ments reflection he repented. Why,” 
ſaid he, * ſhould I ſuffer the intruſion of 
thoſe fooliſh women to diſcompoſe me, 
or why ſhould I convey any of the diſ- 
pleaſure they may give me to Mrs. Glen- 
morris? have I ever deſired to keep my 
viſits here ſecret? or have I ever made 
them clandeftinely ? Certainly not. I 
dught then to have been collected enough 
to have anſwered Mrs. Crewkherne's 
queſtion, inſtead . of appearing angry, as 
if I was detected in company with one of 
whoſe 2 I was aſhamed. Lovely 
| 2 1nnocent 
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innocent Medora, is it purity and ſweet- 


neſs like thine that I bluſh to be ſeen 


with? and with thy admirable mother, 
can I feel any other ſenſation than that 
of conſcious inferiority ? What can be 


meaner and more unworthy of the cha- 


racter I aſpire to, © to dare to think for 
mylelf, and to a& what I think,” than 
ſuch puſillanimity as I have juſt been s 


guilty of, in ſhrinking from the enquiry 


of two goflipping women, who will pro- 
bably, from my weak attempt to avoid 
them, relate ſome legend, produced by 
their own malice; whereas, had I ſimply 
deſcribed the perſons I was with, 1 ſhould 
have deprived them .of the power they 


now have to imagine and report evil.“ 


In conſequence, then, of having made 
theſe reflections, Delmont, inſtead of 
ſeeking Mrs. Glenmorris, to engage her 
to avoid the inquiſitors, whom he had 
left in full queſt in the farmer's kitchen, 


returned rather in the hope of finding 
Medora, and prevailing on her not to 


n her mother, by repeating the 
c 4. 2 
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ſtrange appearance and abrupt queſlion 
of Mrs. Crewkherne, than'to guard that 
revered mother againſt theſe intruders. 
It was however too late for the former 
-of theſe purpoſes; for Medora had met 
her mother, who was coming to join her 
in the coppice, and had related the ex- 
traordinary circumſtance of the two ladies 


ſo ſuddenly appearing ; the rude queſ- 


tion one of them had put to her, and the 
-angry manner in which the ſame old lady 
had addrefſed Mr. Dehnont. 
Mrs. Glenmorris, unconſcious of evil, 
was indifferent as to concealment ; de- 
firing only to avoid vifits ſuch as are 
often made in the country for the mere 
indulgence of idle curioſity. From theſe, 
the ſequeſtered ſituation of the houſe 
where ſhe reſided, her being introduced 
there by Mr. Armitage, a man who was 
known in the country as a very odd and 
- ſingular character, and her own retired 
"temper and purſuits, had hitherto ex- 
empted her; and ſhe hoped that ſhe 
ſhould never have been under the painful 
neceſſity 


} mm . 
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neceflity of declining civilities ſhe could 
not return, or reſenting the impertinence 
of arrogant intruſion, To the laſt of 
theſe only ſhe could refer the appearance 

of the two perſons deſcribed to her by. 
| Medora, at leaſt as far as could be judged 
by the words the elder of them had 


uttered, which however imperfectly heard, 
were evidently thoſe of reproach and. 


anger. - It now for the firſt time occurred: 
to Mrs. Glenmorris, that the family of 


Mr. Delmont might impute his viſits, 


ſhould they happen to know they were 


made, to motives very different from thoſe 
on which ſhe had received them, and 
though ſhe knew nothing of the plan ſo 


warmly adopted by Mrs. Crewkherne, 
to marry him to a woman ſo rich as 
Miſs Goldthorp, it was natural enough 
to believe that this antiquated aunt 
might be alarmed at the idea of his 
attaching himſelf to a young woman who 
was a ſtranger, and, from every appear- 
ance, totally deſtitute of fortune. As 
ſhe reſolved at once to put any uneaſy 
355 feelings 


% 
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feelings on this matter out of the queſ- 
tion, by ſpeaking frankly to Delmont, the 
no ſooner ſaw him approaching through 
the meadow in which they were walking, 
than ſhe bade her daughter go to the 
houſe, and finiſh the letter ſhe had begun 
to her ſather ; then advancing towards 
Delmont (whoſe: face no longer bore 
any impreſſion of the anger he had juſt 
felt) Mrs. Glenmorris enquired what 
| Medora: had ſeen during their walk that 
had fo diſmayed: her. Who is this. 
old lady that came to ſcold ?”” ſaid ſhe.. 
„Why, did Medora,” anſwered. he, 
laughing in his turn, “ tell you ſhe 
ſcolded ?”. “Something very like it; and 
Igueſſed directly that it was Mrs. Crewk- 
herne.“ You were not miſtaken,” 
replied Delmont; © the good lady was 
not in one of her very amiable humours 
F believe, but when ſhe is, by the aſperity 
of her appearance, and the ſharpneſs of 
her tones, ſhe may well impreſs thoſe 
not accuſtomed to her with the idea of 
her 8 7220 in a fit of ill humour. 

* But 
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« But ſeriouſly, it has never till this 
moment ſtruck me, Mr. Delmont, that 
your family may be made uneaſy by 
your viſits to me on account of Medora, 
who they know no otherwiſe than as a 
young and indigent wanderer, for ſuch 
no doubt ſhe 1s repreſented. Now, 
though I have great pleaſure in ſeeing 
you, and bave owed to yau ſome of the 
molt. agreeable hours I have paſſed in 
this ſecluſion, let me entreat of you to 
forbear a continuance of. the acquaint- 
ance, if you feel or foreſee the ſlighteſt 
- inconvenience from it. I have no wiſh 
that Medora ſhould marry while ſhe 
is ſo very young, and I am convince. 

ed no ſuch idea ever occurred to you.” 
(Delmont did not look as if he per- 
fectly acquieſced.) Her father, con- 
tinued Mrs. Glenmorris, in a diſtant 
country, her future proſpects fluctuating 
between a. conſiderable property, which 
it is poſſible ſhe may one day poſſeſs, and a 
proviſion which in Engiand will ſet her but 
little above indigence ; I have, I ought to 
have, no views for her at preſent, but ſo 
' L4 tos 
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to inſtruct her as that ſhe may bear 
with an equal mind either of theſe ex- 
tremes of fortune. Equivocal as my 
character and ſituation may at preſent 
appear to the few who may be induced 
by curioſity, or any ſtronger motive, to 
remark on it, I heartily forgive them, if 
they form unjuſt concluſions, but I ſhould 
not forgive myſelf, if your viſits here be- 
came a ſource of uneaſineſs between you 

and your family.” | 
My family,” repeated Delmont 
gravely ; * my dear madam, to what 
part of my family do you imagine me 
to be reſponſible for any part of my con- 
duct? You cannot have higher ideas of 
the tie, that even after the age when the 
lays of this country give a man freedom, 
ought to bind a ſon to the obſervance of 
duty towards a father or a mother, at leaſt 
ſüch a mother as I once had, but as 1 
have her no longer, as I have no father, I 
feel myſelf very little diſpoſed to ſubmit 
any of my actions to the controul, or 
even the opinion of a other of my rela- 
5 ; tions. 
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tions. Do not think me arrogant or 
ſelf-ſufficient, madam, if I ſay, that as 
where ſubmiſſion is voluntary, it ſhould 
be given only to ſuch as have better ſenſe. 
or judgment, than a man is himſelf con- 
ſcious of poſſeſſing, I have no ſcruples in 
denying-1t to the female park of my fa- 
mily, well as J love my ſiſters.” . 

«* But. Mrs. Crewkherne?“ ſaid the 
lady. 
Mrs. Crewkherne has not, nor ever 
will have the leaſt influence on my con 
duct. Good Heaven! have you, can you 
have had even for one moment, ſo ill an 
opinion of me, as to ſuppoſe that I ſhould 
humble myſelf before her, becauſe ſhe 
has money ?—I did hope, ſhort as our 
acquaintance has been, that you might 
have ſeen enough of me to prevent your 
ſuggeſting ſuch a poſſibility.“ 5 ; 

«© Be, not angry,” anſwered, Mrs. Glen- | 
morris, “ Lam, you know, very flightly ) 
acquainted with the circumſtances of your 
family ; ; for beſides my thinking ſuch, in- 
quiries impertinent, I ſhould make them. | 

+ © 5 ta 
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to very little- purpoſe to Mr. Armitage ; ; 
and you know he is my only viſitor in 
this country. But forgive me, if I thought 
of you in this inſtance, only as I do of 
the generality of the world. I know how 
nineteen young men out of twenty would 
act, when there was a rich old relation in 
queſtion; and I could not tell that you 
were an exception, and are in no inſtance 
a man of an ordinary mind.“ 

* Believe me, madam,” rejoined Del- 
mont, à man would have in every 
thing elſe, not only a very ordinary, but 
a very ſordid mind, who would give up 

- the freedom of that mind to the miſerable 
| hope of a legacy from a capricious old 
woman, and I ſhould ſcorn myſelf, were 
I capable of doing it even in indigence ; 
but as I am, though I am far enough 

from great affluence, and though I diſ- 
claim many of the ways by which afflu- 
ence is acquired, I ſhould be indeed a 
poor and contemptible wretch, if I wore 
ſuch a yoke. My God!” added he 


with-enthufiafm, * that any man ever 


can 


c 
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can ſo ſubmit, who has the power of earn- 
ing his bread by the ſweat of his brow.” 


Mrs. Glenmorris looked at him with 
pleaſure, but 1t was pleaſure not unmin- 


gled with concern. She ſighed, and after 
a moment's filence ſaid, I wiſh you 
were acquainted with Glenmorris—how 
well you would in moſt of your ſenti- 
ments agree! | | 

I may beſo fortunate,” ſaid. — 
« ſome time or other.” 

Vet,“ reſumed Mrs. e 
hardly know whether E ought to wiſh 
it, for the world would ſay, perhaps, that 
after having ſhewn by his own example, 
how to throw away all which hat world: 
is accuſtomed to call defirable, he would 


renew his inſtructions to you, tall der had 
done the ſame.” 


«© And fo, my dear madam, we are oY 


ways to: be the ſlaves of the world ; the: 
world, of which after all the ſacrifices we 


make, fo few obtain the ſuffrage, and that 


fuffrage when obtained, is not only ſo 


fragile, that the leaſt reverſe of fortune 


LG deprives 
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deprives us of it but while we fancy we 
poſſeſs it, it cannot make us happy one 
ſingle hour. What is this world of 
which every one talks, and to which every 
one is inſtructed, that he muſt make all 
ſorts of offerings, of his taſte, his time, 
his inelinations. Let us look ſteadily at 
it. It is a little atmoſphere which every 
man ſuppoſes round the ſpot whereon he 
moves. The merchant's world conſiſts 
of men in commercial life, and his wife's 
of the wives of theſe good men; till her 
ſpouſe gets money enough to remove her 
world to Bloomfbury or Bedford Square, 


. 1 or occaſionally to ſome faſhionable bath- 


ing place. We know the lawyer's: world 
_ exiſts in Lineoln's- inn- fields, and the inns 
of court, with ſome enlargement, if he 
happens to be very high in the profeſſion, 
andi in parliament, or with any chance of 
a ſeat on the woolſack. The world of a 


BE country curate” is in the next market» 


town; that of his employer, the opinion 
of a few dignitaries of the church. The 


ſoldier's world is in his / regiment, or in 
| "el — Ou 
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the favour of thoſe who order the moſt. 
people out of the world in general: but 
to me, who neither am or ever intend to 
be a merchant, a lawyer, a churchman, 
or a military man, why ſhould I raifes 
around me, by dint of preſcriptive preju- 
dice, this imaginary atmoſphere, through. 
the medium of which only L can look at 
every object? No, my dear madam, what-: 
ever the world may ſay of Mr. Glen- 
morris, or of me, I do believe that we 
ſhould on almoſt every ſubject agree. E 
am ſure we ſhould in our contempt of 
all ſuch Prezudices as enſlave the mind, 
and reſtrain man's beſt prerogatives, that 
of thinking, ſaying what he thinks, and, 
where he can, acting up to his thoughts. 
.'< But there are inſtances, ſaid Mrs. 
Glenmorris, wherein, to uſe a phraſe of the 
day, exiſting circumſtances, to which ſub- 
miſfion is compelled, will not allow /this: 
entire freedom of action. For example, 
look at 'Glenmorris's conduct about his 


daughter. No man is ſo little affected 
* TRAY conſiderations as he is 
None 


Fs tg 
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None have ſacrificed more to obtain a 


perfect freedom of ſpeaking, writing, and 


acting; for that he has become an alien 
from his country, and has ſought in an- 


- other hemiſphere the liberty which he 


could not exerciſe in his native iſland. 
Accuſtomed to the elegancies and luxu- 


ries of life, he has relinquiſhed them all, 
and is become a citizen of an infant re- 
public, though little more than the plain 
requiſites of life are to be obtained even 


there with the very ſmall fortune he now 
poſſeſſes. For himſelf he would be con- 
tent, and I do not believe any conſideration 


ar Scotland; yet, when his daughter's 
intereſt is in queſtion, you ſee he gives up 
both that daughter on whom he doats 
with the moſt extravagant fondneſs; he 


gives up for a time her mother, and ſends 


them to purſue the fortune which he 
thinks his child has a right to. Tbis is 


n Fr fitting not only to the greateſt de- 


reg 2 eee eee 


certainty 
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qurtainty of the law, and all we have 
againſt us, may never be anſwered ; but 
it is ſubmitting to preſent pain for a pur- 
poſe, which, were himſelf only concerned, 
he would deſpiſe.— He reaſoned however 
thus, my child has an undoubted right, 
on behalf of her mother, to a very conſi- 
derable fortune; it may probably be ob- 
tained by my inflicting on myſelf the 
pain of parting with her. It is true, I 
have brought her up to ſhare with cheer- 
fulneſs the lot which is now mine, but 
may ſhe always be ſo content with it, as 
never to feel a ſentiment of reproach. to- 
wards me, if I ſhould negle&, when it is. 
in my power, to obtain for her a better? 
Tue world eſteems riches to be a good; 
and very certainly, in the preſent order of 
things, poverty is a very great evil. Such 
it may hereafter prove to my Medora, who. 
| ſuffering under it may fay, © Why did not 
my father obtain for me the fortune which 
ought bo: have been mine? I mention 
all this,” added. Mrs. Glenmorris, to 
m—_— „ any caſo 

| wherein 


- 
1 


8 
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(5 8 3 t 3s poſſible for. a man, however 


determined he may be, to ſhake off the 


fetters which are for the moſt part wan- 


tonly impoſed, ſo entirely to emancipate 
himſelf, as not to be dragged back in 
ſome inſtance to the forms of ſociety. 


It is Rochefaucauld, I believe, who ſays; 


„ Zou ue pent fe paſſer. & ce meme. 
made que Pou ame point, el dont on 


59 1 


l 5 


If any one et you had quoted 


l ab cried Delmont, half impa- 


tiently. I ſhould. have aſked, almoſt. 
with ill humour, whether we have not 
too often recourſe to old laws, from habit 


and prejudice, as guides to our actions? 


What you have juſt ſaid, however, is un- 


fortunately true, though the period may 


not be. very far off, perhaps, when its 


truth may be diſputed. In the mean 
time, my dear Mrs. Glenmorris, pray 


never let me be mortified with ſuch an 


hint as that with which you opened this, 


beer that Mrs. Crewkherne is to 
be conſulted about my acquaintance. 


2 * have 
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J have not till now preſerved my inde- 
pendence, at what is perhaps accounted 


the expence of my fortune, to have it 
limited in a ſingle thought, hy the inter- 
poſition of Mrs. Crewkherne, or a whole 


legion of ſpinſters equally rich in purſe 
or in proſing, and equally prying in 
diſpoſition. The eleven thouſand vir- 


gins of whoſe accumulated ſculls ſome 


traveller tells, had they all lived to the 

age and affluence of my grand aunt, and 

though each came to offer me her advice 

and her fortune as the price of one hour's, 

freedom, would certainly be ſent 921 
without any applauſe “. 


« Well, well, I will abſtain 8 nay: 


ſuch offence for the future; but what 


if the anger of the old lady ſhould fall 
on me? how may ſhe not repreſent me d. 


what may ſhe not ſay of me? by your: 


ſiſters, if J am thought of at all, I ſhould: 


particularly wiſh to be thought well of, 


and who knows in what a licht Mrs. 


Crewkherne may repreſent us. 
=. None — indeed, replied Del- 


mont. 
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mont, for none can anſwer for the 
exceſſes of folly, malice, and ignorance; 
but certainly, whoever ſhould: cere for 
the effuſions of Mrs. Crewkherne, would 
be very much to blame. Now don't 
ſilence me by another proverb or maxim. 
I know you could talk very eloquently 
from a book, but b deſire rather to hear 
you from the fulneſs of your on liberal 


mind. You have told me, that on many 


occaſions, when a terrific image has been 
ſet up before you, by that ſuperſtition 
or that prejudice which make ſcarecrows. 
of every thing or nothing, you have ven- 
tured to approach it, to lock reſolutely 
at it, and calculating its real power to 
hurt you; have preſently ſeen: it vaniſh 
into thin air. Be affured that my vene- 
rable ſybil of an aunt, though an admi- 
rable fearecrow for the miſſes of 


_ need not curtail you and Medora of one 


Walk, whether you botanize with me, or 
poetiſe with Armitage, or philoſophize 


with us both. The only way in which 


_ prying Cong of Mrs. Crewk- 
herne's 
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5 herne's can be the occaſion of my in- 
terchanging with her a ſentence more 
than uſual, will be by your conſidering it 
as a matter of any importance. I am 
going,” added Delmont, to Aſhley 
Combe, have you any meffage to Ar- 
mitage?“ 

They then went into the houſe to- 
gether, Mrs. Glenmorris having ſome 
papers on which ſhe deſit ed to conſult 
Mr. Armitage; and while ſhe collected 
them above, Delmont, with whom Mrs. 
Jemmatt was in habits of talking fami- 
liarly, related to him the queſtions that 
had been put to her by the two unwel- 

come viſitors who had juſt left her. I 
wonder,” cried ſhe, © what gentlefolks 
means by coming in that manner, calling 
one to account, as if one was afore the 
juſtices. Fm fure that Mrs. Nixon 
mid'nt be ſo curious after other folks 
affairs. She'd have enough to do to 
look after her own, if every one did i 
| as they ought; but there, if ſuch as 
| 5 once Sets among 8 quality, they 
5 | thinks || 


— — 


. 
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thinks themſelves as great as if * were 
quality too, whereas Mrs. Nixon is'n't 
a bit better born nor bred than I be, 
for all her huſband was a lawyer, and 
ſeraped up a ſort of a fortune by ſuch 
tricks as them there lawyers always play; 
ruining poor folks. But ſhe's got a 
little money forſooth, and creeps into 
flavour at great houſes, and fo ſhe takes 

upon ber to uſe good woman, and 
dame,“ and ſuch like ſayings to them 

that be as good as herſelf.” 
Delmont, though very much diſpleaſed 
at the impertinence with which Mrs. 
Jemmatt had been queſtioned about her 
lodgers, could not help ſmiling at the 
ready tranſition ſhe made from the affront 
done to them, to the want of reſpect 
ſhewn to herſelf. He told her, that 
as the voyage of Mrs. Glenmorris and 
her daughter to England, was made in 


 _ | the hope of their recovering a ſhare. of 


2 very large fortune, which rich and 
powerful relations held againſt them, it 
was deſirable that their reſidence in 


England 


„ 7 cad Lon oe nt 
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England might be as little known as poſ- 
ſible, till they had collected evidence, 
and taken other meaſures in regard to 
the ſuit, which it might be greatly in 
the power of their adverſaries to impede; 
« for theſe reaſons,” ſaid he, © they live 
thus retired, and Mr. Armitage, who is 
the friend of Mr. Glenmorris, is engaged 
in arranging the buſineſs for them, which 
will be brought forward next month in 
a court of- law. After that Mrs. Glen- 
morris will deſire no ſecrecy to be ob- 


ſerved; but, till then, you will oblige 


her, if you will let her name, or motive 
for remainung here, be as little beru- of 
as you can.“ | 
Mrs. Jemmat t, with kigh mcm , 
on both the lady and her daughter, and 
many wiſhes for the ſucceſs of their cauſe, 


promiſed all that was deſired of her; and 


Delmont, having received the papers, 
took his leave, and ſought his friend 


| 
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* Oh! ſhe was a mot exemplary gentlewoman ; a 
very icicle on Diana's temple. St. Urſula and 
St. N ms as her hamimaids, 2 


A* Albley ene Delmont was al- 
ways a moſt welcome viſitor. Mr. 
Armitage was reading in his garden, in 
one part of which, by the judicious diſ- 
poſition of ever-greens, he had contrived 
4 ſheltered walk, even at a ſeaſon when 
the woods and plantations were nearly | 

ftripped of their foliage. He advanced 
to meet Delmont. You are not,” faid 
he, © come to announce yourſelf the 
news 1 have heard this morning? you 
have not quite methinks the air of a 
| bridegroom, who has juſt acquired a 
beautiful wife with fifty thouſand _ 

in 1 pocket. | 

„ What is all this?” enquired Del- 0 

mont. : 

| Mr. | 


— 
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Pik. Armitage then ſaid, that his 
ſervants had that morning informed 
him, that it was certain Delmont 
either was married, or to be married in 
a few days to the lady he had fo fortu- 
nately reſcued from danger, who had 
fifty thouſand pounds, and was a very 
fine woman. The report,” added he, 
« came from Mr. Cleyton, who has had 
the good fortune to attend the lady ſuc- 


celsfully as her ſurgeon, and who has it 


ſeems un in the ſecret from the very 
beginning 

" You' Ay ſaid Delmont, „as 
well as any one, my dear Armitage, how 
very unlikely it is that I ſhould be in- 
duced to marry for the ſake of twice fifty 
thouſand pounds, any woman to whom 
I could not have devoted myſelf from 


affection, if ſhe had not fifty ſhillings, 


Let me aſſure you, I have no ſuch predi- 


lection for Miſs Goldthorp, nor am T-cox- 


comb enough to ſuppoſe ſhe feels any ſuch 


Preference in my favour, though I know 
my good aunt, with whom money and 
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CHAP, X. 


« Oh! ſhe was a moſt exemplary gentlewoman ; a 


very icicle on Diana's temple. St. Urſula and 


St. w/o were but as ber n 


T. Alley ende ae was al- 
ways a moſt welcome viſitor. Mr. 
2 was reading in his garden, in 
one part of which, by the judicious diſ- 
poſition of ever-greens, he had contrived 
a ſheltered walk, even at a ſeaſon when 
the -woods and plantations were nearly 
ſtripped of their foliage. He advanced 
to meet Delmont. You are not,“ ſaid 
he, come to announce yourſelf the 
news 1 have heard this morning? you 
have not quite methinks the air of a 
| bridegroom, who has juſt acquired a 
beautiful wife with fifty thouſand moms 

in "or pocket.“ 
« What is all this?“ enquired Del- 
mont. 


| Mr. 


” 
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Ms. Armitage then "ſaid, that his 
ſervants had that morning informed 
him, that it was certain Delmont 
either was married, or to be married in 
a few days to the lady he had ſo fortu- 
nately reſcued from danger, who had 
fifty thouſand pounds, and was a very 
fine woman. * The report,“ added he, 
came from Mr. Cleyton, who has had 


the good fortune to attend the lady fuc- 
_cefsfully as her furgeon, and who has it 


ſeems been in the ſecret from the very 
beginning.“ 


« You know,” a Delmont, © as 


well as any one, my dear Armitage, how] 
very unlikely it is that I ſhould be in- 


duced to marry for the ſake of twice fifty 


thouſand pounds, any woman to whom 
I could not have devoted myſelf from 

affection, if ſhe had not fifty ſhillings, 
Let me aſſure you, I have no ſuch predi- 
lection for Miſs Goldthorp, nor am T cox-- 


comb enough to ſuppoſe ſhe feels any ſuch 


preference in my favour, though I know 
my good aunt, with whom money and 
4 : | 
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gtace are ever the predominant ideas, is 


very defirous that I may have enough of 


one, to ſeize this opportunity of obtaining 
ſo conſiderable a portion of the other. 


And my two ſiſters, impreſſed, as is natural 


enough at their age, with notions of all 
the tiffany and tinſel that fifty thouſand 
pounds can ſupply, are eager, for once, 

in the ſame cauſe as the old lady. 1 


f 1 for many days ſeen, though I have 


not affected to ſee their politics; but it 


is unneceſſary to ſay more about theſe 
| golden viſions, becauſe certainly they 
will evaporate and come to nothing.“ 


And are you,” ſaid Mr. Armitage, 
are you really, Delmont, philoſopher 
enough to look without emotion on a 


N ene era to a fine wo- 


man?“ r it 
4 pry 1 meds my- faked, that you 
ſhould doubt it; ſurely I. ſhould: have 
Profited little either by the few obſer- 


vations J have been able to make by 


Tour converſation, or by the books to 
which you have directed me, if I felt, for 


one 


- 
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one moment only a doubt about this 


acquiſition, ſuppoſing, which it were im- 


pertinent vanity to do, that it was really 


within my reach.“ 
« You diſlike then the lady py 

As ah acquaintance I neither. like 
or diſlike her. They tell me ſhe is what 
is called a fine woman — It may be 1o 
for aught I know. They ſay too that 
ſhe is very highly accompliſhed That 
too may very poſſibly be but I declare 


to you, that theſe acquired graces have ſo 
little power over me, that I am afraid, 
were J not to ſee Miſs Goldthorp after 
to-morrow, I ſhould totally have forgotten 
by-to-morrow ſe'nnight that I had ever 


ſeen her at all.“ 
„ What if I ſhould carl? " ee | 
Mr. Armitage, that ſuch total inſen- 


ſibility on the part of a man of your age 


towards a woman of her's, may be owing 
leſs to any want of attractions on one 
fide, or to any conſtitutional coldneſs in 


the other, than 3g your, ae rr ales 5 


man ne nt Furt on 
Vor. M ; | wer? 60 Ad 
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And if you ſhould fay ſo?” 
cc 1 en not be much miſtaken, me 


: PT. 
„ 


< You would not; - wid as-I ſhall par- 


ticularly want your counſel, I will open 
my whole heart to you. Tou introduc- 


ed me about two months ago to Mrs. 


Slenmorris I obtained liberty to ſee 
her in her retirement. A fimilarity of 
; taſte, as well as ſome triſling ſervices I 
have had the good fortune to render her, 
have occafioned my viſits to be frequent. 
| _ © _ "The more I have ſeen of her, the more of 
>, thoſe viſits IJ have felt myſelf nn to 
Fi make, till at length "8 

My dear George,” interrupted Mr. 
1 Armitage, laughing, you are not, 1 


going to make me the confidant 
of your * vor” the . n. mw 


friend? 


„ There are many ben however, 


. infinitely more pope thin e _ ö 


be,” faid Delmont. 


| £0 e Tre," anfwered 3 « there 


„ merit under 
VA e fo 3 
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whatever form, or at mee age it is 
found.. : 
n to age. Mrs. Glenninniis i is not 
above ſix-· and- thirty.“ 8 
] believe not, and you are 
Jam two· and- twenty. 25 
Fourteen years is nails certainly, 
as times Lo; but what do you ſay to the 
{mall inconvenience of her being mar- 
ried? Lou know my ſentiments, George, 
continued} Mr. Armitage, quitting the 
tone of raillery he had till then ſpoken in. 
I bave very unjuſtly the reputation of 
| Übertiniſm in regard to women; for I do 
aſſure you upon my honour, that with 
| me a woman who belongs to another ig | 
I ſacred. My friend Glenmorris, Who i 
"BE not inſenſible of the value of the jewel 
y he poſſeſſes, knows that ſuch are my 
| ſentiments, or, whatever might be his 
r, “ confidence in me in other ms 
d ee CTA eee 
ter under my protection—g 
Cato, then, cried. Dae gaby 
1 S 01 167 M 2.1155; n- 
tl ; 
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Cato is a proper perſon to entruſt a 
love-tale with! But recollect, my good 
friend, whether there is not a poſſibility 
of my — a eee _ this 
charming woman.” 500 
thought it e eee becauſe I 
know how. ſtrenuouſly you inſiſt upon 
mind and charatter in the woman who 
ſhould attach you. Now a girl of Me- 
dora's age has no mind; it remains to be 
formed Her character muſt be a mere 
rudiment - One cannot ſay what it will 


be. She is very pretty, and has all that 


bloom, that ſimplicity of youth, which 
rende:s beauty under twenty fo ſeducing 
an object to many men; but lovely as 
J own ſhe is as a child, I did not imagine 
ſhe would have attractions for you.. 
It is preciſely, replied Delmont, 
& becauſe ſhe is ſo entirely the child of 
nature, that I find ſhe r attractions. 
She will be, probably, what her mother is, 
with ſomething of the beſt part of her 
father's; ſingularities, ſuch as you; have 
ſometimes deſcribed them to me. He 
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has brought her up exactly as I ſhould wiſſi 


a woman to be educated for me. Not 
one idea has ſhe that ſhe bluſhes to avow; 


neither prudery or coquetry, neither a 


deſire of conqueſt for herſelf, or envy of 


the advantages poſſeſſed by others, make 
any part of her ſtudies or reflections. Oh 
how unlike the artificial things one ſees 
every where which I fee, even in my 
two ſiſters, who are reckoned ſo unaf :. 
fectedt and ingenuous. Why may L not 
hope and believe, that Medora, nowithe 
moſdlovely-girl-in the-world;inay}when 
ſhe is formed, become ſuch awoimamr as 
her mother-?' and then, were I to make 
the tour of that world, where could I-find 

a creature ſo well d rade make me 


aper 501 or eee en e, 


So you really are in love with Me 


dom Glenmotris, the little wild Caledo- 


nian-American? und it is fof her that 


| you-difflain the banker's rich heireſs. . 


If. you mean by being in lou with 

one and diſdaining the other, that I think 
| Lihould be 4 bony. 1 ns one 
Mat IVR © > Mg -: 11a 
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in any fituation while the higbeſt de- 
- gree of affluence could not give me hap- 
- Pineſs with the other, ſuch is certainly 
muy opinion; and on that opinion I mean 
ds act, if vou, my friend, know nothing 
= f Glenmorris's vieus for his daughter, 
which den n eg deſiſt from do- 
reg "A 18h & i GH 6 BRED Ven 
Mr. e db eden in 2 ſew 
e circumſtances of Glenmorris's 
| hiſtory: as — was Ne ere 
With. 566 G 12895, THI oc: irigtoyr:; 
=. beben be hg, nerfujcthati Glen- 
FF. mores'smartiage with Miſ De Verdon 
Bu” ve ſo much againſt the wiſties of der pa. 
- - ſents) that it was always the declared 
= intention of both though. Glenmorris | 
was nearly related to the family of 
la Niaryr her mother, to difmberit 
dqdis their youngeſt daughter; and it 
= is underſtobd they dd ſo; but on 
the death ef the father, at à great 
agey which: happened à few eat ago, 
ame of Glenmorris's friends, who went 
do dot at the Will, thought that re- 
=_ 4ntment thus oF to me > ark had 
not 
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not all the effect intended, and that by 
an overſight the child of the daughter 
they had thus driven from any ſhare of 


their great property would reſume the ; 
rights of her mother. Whoeyer were the 
zealous friends of Glenmorris, were likely 


to purſue this inquiry, as well from their 
affectlon for him, as from their abhor- 


rence of the tyranny and injuſtice that 


had deprived their friend of affluence, and 
driven him, from ſociety. he was ſo well 
calculated to adorn, to the wiki Amer 


rica. 


FPS: In ebener of tha. copies of the 


will were obtained, and one among. the 
gentlemen who was the beſt, acquainted 
with the ſtate. of the affairs, drew. 2 


eaſe for the conſideration of counſel. Or Vere 
theſe, four were conſulted ; of whom. two. 
gave their opinion decidedly againſt, and 
two as peremptorily 1 in faxour of, the right. 


remaining in Medora Glenmotris to a 


very conſiderable part of the property a | 


her grandfather, 
1 Theile opinions were ſeat to e 
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where Glenmorris had reſided ſome years; 
but it was not till after ſeveral other re- 
preſentations from his friends here, that 
he was at length prevailed upon to ſuffer 
his wife and daughter to come to Eng- 
land, whither he could not accompany 
them, not only becauſe he is deeply. in 
debt, but becauſe the freedom with 
which he {poke and wrote has made him 
enemies in this country, who have now 


ſo much the power of hurting him, that 


the perſuaſions of his few remaining 
friends againſt his return to England 
were added to the reluctance he felt to 
reviſit a country where he had found that 
fortune alone was the object of eſteem; 
ant where he ſaw, or fancied he ſaw, a 
daily innovation on thoſe. Principles, 
which, though not a native of England 
Itſelf he had been taught to admire-and 
venerate. If heyis not,” continued Mr. 
© *Artitage, greatly changed ſince I fa 
bim in his American retirement, you 
are, my dear George, the very man in the 
world to whom I think he would, if he 
929 20, + 0 | knew 


knew you, delight, in giving his daugh- 
terz nor do F'ibelieve him capable of 


adopting for her any of thoſe ambitious 
views of which he knows: the folly and 


futility, if, contrary to what he expects 
himſelf, her fortune ſhould be great; 1 
{ce nothing, therefore, that:ſhould prevent 
your openly declaring to his wife in per- 


ſon, and by letter to himſelf, your ſenti- 


ments in regard to Medora. I am no 


advocate for very early or very haſty mar- 


made by the tyranny or: the, avarice of 


parents. Where two young people have 


very god ſenſe, as I believe to be the 


caſe with you and your fair American; 


and where there is a probability that you 


fieations, I think your time of life very 
far from beirig a cauſe even for delay. 


Life indeed is not long enough to allow a 


reaſonable man much heſitation when 
once he has found a woman ſo well cal 


culated as eee con: 
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nages; but it. is becauſe they are often 


will rather improve in intellectual quali- 
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igel conſequence: of this converſation, 
which endeared Meri Armütage more than 
ever to Delmont (as generally happens 
„ eee thinks like him who 
demands counſel); Delmont was defirous 
lof talking over bis future proceedings, 


and determined to ſtay all night, while 


- the charitable and delicate Imagination 
of Mrs. Crewkherne led her to ſuch 
oeonzectures as to his ſtay as raiſetl her 
-indignation: to the higheſt pitch? and 
though, while with the Doctor and Mrs. 


45 1 of 
cher Wrath, ſhe ventec her ſpleen with 


=  , -ten-foldacrimony when alone with either 


of the ſiſters, who e eee to 
appeaſe herli !!! 1 b bas 

Jo Caroline mes dechesch het !he 
could not anſrrer it to her conſcience 
to ſtay under the roof of ſo proſligate a 


young man. “ The world,“ ſhe ſaid, 
Lin its pteſeni depruved ſtate, ſhould 
liave no seaſon to ſay ſnhe coufetianced 
ſuch hbertine- doitigs g ant therefore he 
bade Caroline prepare to fe return to Lon- 

| don 


ot = * 
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don with her. It was in vain the poor 


girl endeavoured: to mitigate her reſent- 
ment, by alledging that it was poſlible 


ſome accident might have detained her 


brother, or that he might have ſtaid at 


Mr. Armitage's. The very name of 


Armitage increaſed her indignation, and 
all that Caroline could obtain was a ſort 


of promiſe from the inexorable Mrs. 


Crewkherne, that ſhe would not attack 
Delmont on the diſcovery ſhe had . 
before any of their viſitors. | 


'This promiſe, however, it-was not . 8 


ſible for her to abide by: Delmont, reſo- 


lute never to ſubject himſelf to the con- 
troul the old lady had fo great an incli- 


nation to impoſe on every body around 4; 


her, appeared the next day at dinner, and 
ligbtly excuſed himſelf to Doctor Win- 


ow for his abſence. The Doctor an- 
ſſtrered in the common terms, that he 
ſhould be ſorry to put him under any 
reſtraint ; * but Mrs. Crewkberne, Who 
re expected ſome apology to her- 


e at him in ſo rude and 
100 8 6 8 virulent 
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virulent a way, as only the calm and 


 Tignified: conſciouſneſs of his own blame- 


leſs conduct, and manly compaſſion for 
ber weakneſs and prejudice, could have 
enabled him to endure. His endeavours 

to laugh off her furious and illiberal at- 
tacxk ſerved only to irritate her the more: 
at length, dinner being ended, he took 

1 + glaſs of wine with the Doctor, and 


retired eto his ſtudy, while Mrs. Crewk- 


Herne, whoſe iraſcible and malignant 


paſſions were now inflamed even to a 


| ſort of phrenſy, forgetting all the reaſons 
ſhe had for ſecreſy, began vehemently 

to declaim againſt the licentious conduct 
of young men in general, and that of 
Mr. Delmont in particular; aſſerting, 
that it was owing to the profligate man- 
ners of modern youth, and the general 
wickedneſs of the world, that under the 
beſt of ſovereigns, and an heaven- born 
miniſter, and notwithſtanding ſo many 
orders for faſts, and other acts of pious 


humiliation, the war, ſo juſt and neceſiary, 


| had been ſo little ſucceſeful, Lam 


1 ſorty, 
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ſorry,” added Mrs. Crewkherne, © grieved 
to fee that a kinſman of mine ſhould 
add to the number of wretched ſouls, 
by whoſe delinquency the puniſhment is 
drawn down on this generation. And 
as Doctor Dundermaſs ſays, * Woe, ' 
woe unto all who fhall appertain totheſe— = 
and behold. the beaſt hath the upper hand 
| —and the voice of wailing is heard.” 
In this ſtyle the poor woman talked 
herſelf. out of breath, Doctor Winſlow 
liſtening with profound attention; nat 
becauſe he either admired the eloquence 
or participated the zeal of Mrs. Crewk- 
herne, but becauſe he ſaw that an op- 
portunity offered, which would deliver 
him, as he hoped, for ever, from all fear of 


Delmont's ſupplanting his ſon in the 
"favour of Miſs Goldthor. «1 


To her he failed not to relate all that 
bad paſſed at table (for ſhe, was yet 
unable or unwilling to. dine below) ex- 
| Preſling great concern. that a young man, 

g in many reſpe&s ſo worthy, ſhould: be 
hits! . © £907; 


* 
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fo WY with the vicious opinions and 
manners of the age, and expreſſing his 
forrow for Mrs. Crewkherne, who, poor 
lady,“ faid the Doctor, © has a truly 
maternal yearning for the backſlidings of 
A youth ſo well calculated to 3 man- 
fully in the good cauſe.” 
Miss Goldthorp neck not Kube to- 
_ Tee; nor ſpirit to deſpiſe hypocriſy, and 
perfectly underſtood the Doctor's motive 
for retailing the hiſtory; ſhe heard it 
therefore with ſome impatience, and then, 
to the great diſmay of the narrator, ſaid, 
All who know Mrs. Crewkberne know 
her malice She is an hateful old cat, 
and Mr. Delmont is quite in the right 
to do exactly as he ee eee con- 
| ſulting ſuch a ſpiteful witch.“ 
It is unneceflary to repeat the Doctor k 
anſwer to the tart reply of his ſometime 
ward, nor to deſcribe” the hyſterie with 
which Mrs. Winſlow ended the converſa- 
| tion—before it doſed,it became fo warm 
that r Winſlow proteſted his reſo- 


5 ** | | l tion 
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lution to depart immediately, and Miſs 
Goldthorp as reſolutely uffored him, that 
if he did, ſhe” ſhould remain "Whete the 
was. 2 

Never Jani bad the Nen of pa- 
tience to others ſo much occaſion to 
exerciſe it himſelf. "Unuſed to the leaſt 
contradiction, and unable to endure it, the 
oppoſition he now found from a perſon 
over whom he was ſo unwilling to reſign 
his authority, was not to be borne — It 
ſeemed to him the moſt atrocious injury; 
and at length his irritable temper fo far 
_ conquered” bis prudence, that he forgot 
at once his dignity, and that the paſſonn 
to which he facrificed it was wholly im- 
potent, finte he had no longer any power 
to control the actions gf his wife's niece. 
"White | this angry converſation was 
| 8 5 alfing in Miſs Goldthorp's apartment, - 

5 


Party below were far from being 
very tranq 


r 


ail; for Mrs Crewkherne, 

g off all reſtraint, was declaring 
to both her nieces her reſolution to quit 
| the hone 5 An to Caroline ſhe even gave 


directions 


e 1 \.\ 
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directions to prepare for their N re. 
The poor girls, who ſaw the deſtruction 
'' of all the projects they had formed. for 
- the proſperity of their brother, attempted, 
but vainly, to ſoothe: her The greater 
ſhe, found. her power of inflicting pain, 
the more delight ſhe ſeemed to feel. At 5 
length à note was delivered to Caroline, 
ES... who, half drowned in. {ears found, thee 
1 Lontenis to be.theſe :. Fg 


— 


| 85 « My deargith, n 

1 0 « Think 6 
1 if he abſents himſelf. for ſome: time from 
an houſe, where. you will continue to 
exerciſe, the duties of hoſpitality towards 

our gueſts, ſo long as Miſs Goldthorp's 

= ſituation ſhall continue to make it. a 
convenient abode for. her and her friends. 
= The concerns of a friend, to whom I am 
3 under obligations, and my own reſolution 
= never to ſuffer my perſonal freedom. to 
= ; be encroached upon, unite to detain me. 
1. am. ſorry, to do. what. may be termed 


rude. to *. Winſlow e the ne 85 
0 
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of my going or ſlaying i is to him trifling, 
while I ſhould, by doing the latter, 
ſubject myſelf to many diſagreeable hours, 
which is, you know, what I determine 
never to do, when the ſacrifice of myſelf 
can be of little or no uſe to others.” 'T 
need give you no other reaſons; and ſurely 
I need not to my Caroline and my Louiſa 
ſay, that they will always have a tender 
and afectionate dener! in 
— zo „6 G. Ki "7. 


| 15 40 Direct to me at Armitage 5, mec | 
you have occaſion to write.” 4 


It ſeemed as if the certainty of bwin 
driven Delmont from his houſe had a 
momentary effect on Mrs. Crewkherne, 
and though ſtill vehemently reviling him, 
ſhe conſented to let his abſence paſs, 
as being occaſioned by buſineſs, if his 
ſiſters wrote to endeavour to recal him 
before it ſhould be known be withdrew 
in anger. While Louiſa therefore wrote, 
Caroline went up tothe apartment of 

dis Gold thorp, who, irritated and wea- 


ried 
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ried by the converſation ho had juſt 
before had with her uncle and aunt, and 
dreading, the perſecution ſhe foreſaw on 


bchalf of their ſon, heſitated no longer 
either in avowing her decided partiality 
towards Delmont, or in conſenting that 


it ſhould be made Fhnown to him.. In 


this. ſhe. did not imagine ſhe made any 


facrifice of her pride; for the was per- 


ſiuaded Delmont had forborne to addreſs 
ber merely on account of the diſtance 


fortune had placed between them; nor 


her vanity ever ſuffered her to ſuppoſe it 
Me Wann, that there was in the world a 


man who. could be indifferent to, or re- 
a Kah a woman h ech a fortune. 


rr J r , 
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CHAP. XII. 


x 0 o friendly to to ya beſt 3 of man; 
'F riendly to thought, to virtue, and to peace, 
"Domeſtic ite 1 in rural _ * I; 


a we PR ſo ud As re- 
turning to the gloomy ſociety of fa- 
natics and bigots at the London reſi- 
deuce of Mrs. Crewkherne, Caroline 
Delmont aſſiſted ber ſiſter, and both ex- 
erted all the little fineſſe they were miſ- 
trels of to influence their brother; they 
repreſented the attachment of the young 
heireſs, Whom ſo many ſought, as de- 
mandipg all his gratitude; ſpoke highly 
of her good qualities, and touched on the 
independence as well as on the power of 


doing good, which the poſſeſſion of fiich - 


a fortune would beſto w. 
The letter being finiſhed with great 
care, Was -Shutched by a meſſenger on 

40 horſeback, 


8 
Wy. . 


; 4 8 done 
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| horſeback, and with beating heart Ca- 


roline and Louiſa waited his return, con- 


triving in the meantime how to proceed, 
if the anſwer hould be unfavourable. 
The man who had been {ſent returned 


much ſooner than they had expected 


with the dee anſwer from P Delmont: 


l 


cc one my deareſt ids, that I 


"v7 am ſenfible of all l owe to your fond ſo- 
| heitude, and were there any conſideration 


on earth that could induce me to ſwerve 


from the principles by which I have de- 
termined to govern my own conduct, it 
would be the deſire I feel to give even 


temporary happineſs to my beloved ſiſters; 


but indeed, my dear Caroline and Louiſa, 


i would be only temporary, for you 


would ſoon ceaſe to be happy, when you 


pPecame conſcious that your brother was 


miſerable; and miſerable it is very cer 


tai he would be, if he fraudulently; poſt 


ſeſſed himſelf of the perſom of aN wo- 
man for the ſake of the fortune that be- 
longed to it. Such would be my con- 

duct, 


% 
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duct, were I to avail myſelf of the good 
opinion of the lady you name to me. I 
reſpect and eſteem her, and my opinion 
of her underſtanding is raiſed, not by the 
preference ſhe ;honours me with, but by 
that liberality of mind which has induced 
ber to be fincere. If ſhe condeſcends to 
| hear what my anſwer is, tell her, Caroline, 
that I honour. and regard her too much 
| to. conſider, her as the means of acquiring 
ſuperfluous fortune. That if I had an 
heart unoccupied, her excellencies, rather 
than her large property, might induce 
me to offer it; but it is already irrevo- 
cably another's. And I have only to al- | 
ſure your, fair friend, that my gratitude, 
while it will end. but with my life, ſhall 
be. wholly confined . to my own breaſt; | 
and that in reſpectful filence I ſhall await | 
the intelligence, that one who. deſerves 

her, and knows her value, may render N 
her happy; which that ſhe may be in the 

* e is moſt truly the deſire 
450 5 | 2 
Moe ai „Grone Durudar.”, 
Gocke | 7 
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The contents of this letter could not 
be concealed; and when, after ſome he- 
ſitation, the trembling Caroline gave it 
to Miſs Goldthorp to peruſe, nothing 
but mortified pride ſaved her from ex- 
 hibiting her indignation and anger: the 
_ reſtrained her tears however, though with 
_ painful and evident effort, and entreated 
of her two friends to conceal moſt cau- 
_ tiouſly from Doctor and Mrs. Winſlow 
the avowal on her part, and the refuſal 
on that of Delmont, which would occa- 


ſion ſuch exultation to them, and to her 


à degree of mortification it was hardly 
Faire to fupport. os De Nang 

0 Delmont's intentional ek W 
ever, it was now no longer eaſy to diſ- 
guiſe. The Doctor, glad of a pretence 
to haſten their removal, declared he could 


- not think of remaining in an houſe from 
s Which there was reaſon to believe his | 


preſence had driven the maſter. Mrs. 


5 Crewkherne declared that the time ſhe 


had appropriated to her ſtay 1 in the coun- 
1 — 9 and Miſs Gold- 
. tborp 
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thorp making no longer any oppoſition 
to their departure, ſuddenly diſcovered 
that ſhe could travel without inconve- | 
- ence. 
I be parting of the two Elben, how! 
ever, was a painful idea to both ; Loviſa, 
though ſhe loved her brother better than 
any other human being, knew not how far 
ſhe might poſſeſs that ſhare of his affec- 
tion which he had hitherto beſtowed up- 
on her, when he had avowed his attach- : 
ment to ſome woman, who it was pro- 
bably his intention to make the miſtreſs 
of his houſe ; while Mrs. Crewkherne, 
without knowing what he bad himſelf 
acknowledged, laboured to impreſs on 
the timid minds of both the fiſters, that 
their brother's purpoſe was to introduce 
into his houſe ſome perſon of doubtful, 
or of bad character, to whom Mr. Ar- > 
mitage had made him known.” Louiſa | 
was at once hurt by Delmont's want of 
confidence in her, and fearful” of finding 
herſelf 1 in the way of r= arrangeripeit he 
; had 
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had propoſed making, ſhe ain liſten- 
ed to an invitation given by Miſs Gold- 


thorp, and ſeconded by Mrs. Winſlow, 
to paſs the winter with them in Sackville- | 


ſtreet, Mrs. Winſlow. being delighted 


to Continue, the - acquaintance with the 
ſiſters, now that her ar. Were Over r about 
the brother. 

Louiſa, like — . ber ag age, was 
8 cager.for novelty, and yet fearful of quit- 
ting her brother, who, when ſhe. Was alone 
and deſerted, had proved bimſelf fo ten- 
derly attached to her, and had ſince ſo 
| kindly inſtructed, or fondly protected her; 
jet the dread of this new connection, 
Which Mrs. Crewkherne repreſented as 
being formed with ſome miſtreſs, whom 
he only. wiſhed for an opportunity of 
ig at the head of his family, almoſt 
* oxer-balanced, ev * other conſideration. 


ES 2 + £% 


der brotber's aedtion: * the could not 
** affociate, with. | ſuch a perſon; it Was even 
e for her to, YT, in, (his. houſe, 


ES Ea ARNE while 
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while he viſited ſuch a one in the neigh- 
bourhood; yet, if her brother ſhould 
be offended with her; if ſhe ſhould 
loſe his friendſhip, ſhe muſt be e 


rable. 


This debate, which lafled a great 288 | 


was terminated at length by her re- 


ſolving to write to her brother, and aſk 
his affent, or rather his opinion of the 
propoſal made to her, which acquired 
new advantage in her opinion, when ſhe 


began to recollect the variety and. gaiety 


of a winter paſſed in the metropolis, op- 
poſed to the languor and tediouſneſs of 


the ſame ſeaſon in a lonely houſe, far 


even from the melancholy mitigations 
afforded by the neighbourhood of a coun- 


try town. 


With approhenfiee: timidity ſhe i 


and awaited the meſſenger's return with 


eyen more anxiety than ſhe had done the 8 


laſt. The anſwer from Delmont was as 5 


follows: 1 


. +4 4 


ts 
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. When the unhappy events, which I | 
; ſhall ever deplore, deprived my beloved 


fiſters of the beſt mother that ever bleſſed 


grateful and affectionate children, and 


of a father tenderly anxious for their wel- 
fare, and when it became my duty to fill, 
as well as I could, the dear and facred 
character of their guardian and protector, 

1 endeavoured to acquit myſelf as J 
thought would be moſt pleaſing to her, 


| whoſe memory is fo dear to my heart. 


I will always do fo, as long as the charge 
zs left to me; but though I am proud of 


being the guardian, I will never be the 


goyernor of my fi ſiſters. You are now, 
my Lovifa, in your ſeventeenth year ; 

you have a very good underſtanding, 
which wants nothing but a little more 
ſtrength, in points that relate to reſo- 
tation and firmneſs. If going this jour- 


ney is agrecable to you, go my dear 


Fir, and learn to rely, in the few inſtances 


| where deciſion can be required, on your 
_ own Judgment to * your own con- 


5 ö Qua. | 
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duct. It is not good to have always, 
even in trifles, ſomebody to lean upon; 
for as, ſooner or later, every body muſt 

act for themſelves, the earlier an habit 
z acquired of conſidering conſequences: 
in every point, and being directed by 
judgment, the ſooner an uſeful character 
is formed. I do not love the wavering 
umbecility of temper, which, if long yield- 
ed to, becomes an habit; and if my 
Louiſa has a fault, it is a little tendency 
0 what the French call, © Vinconſe- 

quence,” 

It is, in a trifling 3 viſible i in. 
your letter. Why would you not write, 
in your fair hand, fair and ſimple truth? 
Then you would have ſaid, © Brother, 1 
| ſhould like to paſs the winter with Miſs 

Goldthorp, but Lam afraid you will not. 
willingly acquieſce. I love you, brother, 
| but, indeed, paſſing a long long winter at 
Upwood, will be very melancholy for 
Des poor Louiſa, and it will be ſad to 
| ue ſeparated by ſo many miles 
Ee from. 
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from Caroline; beſides, they tell me 
that you have ſome attachment, and per- 
haps may wiſh me away; EL rapes dear 
| George, I defire to go.” 

I can ſee through the pretty little well 
turned artifices in her letter, that my 
Louiſa meant all this. I will ſuppoſe 
| ſhe had been candid enough to have ſaid 
it; and I thus anſwer. © Go, my dear 
ſiſter, and amuſe yourſelf. There can 
be no impropriety under ſuch protection. 
Il en'y a Jamais du mal dans la bonne 
compagnie. A winter in the country 
to a young woman not ſeventeen, is, 


| 7 Þ own, but a melancholy ſort of ſpecu- 


lation to look forward to, and I would 
never willingly have you and our Caroline 


long ſeparated, for nothing is ſo ſweet 


and becoming as ſiſterly friendſhip. As 
to what you have heard of any attach- 


ment of mine, let me aſſure you, I ſhall 


never have one to any woman, with whom 
my ſiſters ought not to aſſociate; nor 
any connection that can ever make me 


with them away. 4 
| | wo % But 
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„ But where there is reſtraint, let no 
one look for friendſhip; I never will 
therefore, my love, reſtrain you, unleſs I 
ſee you likely to, commit ſome impru- 
dence injurious to yourſelf, which I think 
J never ſhall. As a reſidence in London 
requires more of ornamental. dreſs than 


the country, accept, my Loviſa, of the 


encloſed trifle, in addition to your allow-- 
ance. Caroline has a rich friend; and 
therefore I know does not need it; and 
now; adieu, dear ſharers in my love. 
Write to me very frequently, as I will 
to you, and whenever your viſit ends, 


the houſe and heart of your brother are 


open to you, and not to you only, Louiſa, 
but to my ever dear Caroline, who never 


will, I hope, ſuffer herſelf to be eſ- 
tranged from her and You affectionate 8 


gte 
G. D. 


The letter encloſed a bank note of 
thirty pounds. Louiſa, though a little 
15 J.. a 
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hurt that her brother did not believe her 
fincere, had yet too much pleaſure in 
being aſſured of going, to reflect very 
deeply. Preparations ere immediately 


made for the journey, and poſt-horſes | 
| ordered for the next day ſave one, it 


being ſettled that the Winſlow family and 


Mrs. Crewkherne ſhould depart at the 
ſame time. 


Thither-accardingly did. This Doc 


tor leaving a long formal letter of thanks 


to Delmont, who, two days after they left 
it, returned to his own houſe. | 

+ The interval of his enforced abſence 

from it, he had paſſed at Mr. Armitage's, 

viſiting however the lodging of his new 

friends every day. During that time, he 

had diſcloſed to both the mother and 


daughter, the affection he had conceived 


for the latter. Mrs. Glenmorris re- 
ceived his declaration with joy, Which 
ſhe did not attempt to conceal, and 
Medora acknowledged very frankly, that 
ſhe did not believe ſhe ever could like 
| | : 0p 
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any body ſo well as ſhe liked him. He 
had now opportunities of admiring the 
imple ſweetneſs of her character, and 
every ſtudy of her temper, and her un- 
adulterated heart taught him anew the 

value of the jewel he had found. From 
Mrs. Glenmorris he learned ſome ſin- 
gular circumſtances that had occurred 
in her life, and that of the ther of 
Medora. 

The rigours of winter; which ſoon fol- 
lowed the departure of the London party, 
ſometimes made the return of Delmont 
to Upwood at a late hour of the evening, 
painful to thoſe he left, though the diſ- 
tance was hardly two miles by the foot- 
way. Mrs. Glenmorris was therefore 
occaſionally prevailed upon to paſs two 
or three days at the houſe of Delmont, 
and then it was they taſted the felicity 
of mutual confidence; of that ſort of 
ſympathy which unites people who love, 

and mutually underſtand- each other. 
men ain 
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that offered to write to Glenmorris, and 
he looked forward with anxious ſoli- 


eitude to the time when he was to receive 


an anſwer, on which the future happineſs 
of his life depended: Mrs. Glenmorris, 


however, encouraged him to entertain. 


the moſt ſanguine hopes; and Medora 
aſſured him, that if he knew her father, 


he would have no apprehenſions as to 
the ſuccels of his application. | 
The winter fled away but too ſwiftly ;. 


for ſuch happineſs as Delmont then en- 


Joyed was not ſoon to return. The cla- 


Se mour of the country was, in the mean- 
- _  . Ume, loud and vehement againſt him; 


and Mrs. Nixon, as well as many old 


women of all. deſcriptions in the neigh- 
bouring towns, as well as ſome young 
ones, aſſerted that Mr. Delmont had. 
turned his aunt, good lady, and his two 


ſiſters, poor things! out of doors, to make 


room for a miſtreſs. 


The optimiſts ( We very nume - 


to- 
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to conſider this imaginary crime and miſ- 
demeanor, as ordered by ſuperior power; 
and as one of the proofs which they are 
fond of ſeizing, that © good always comes 
out of evil; © that all is for the beſt, and 
could not poſſibly be better; for a few 
weeks only after Caroline's departure with 
her aunt, ſhe was addreſſed by a young 

man of large fortune, whoſe mother was 
the intimate friend of the old lady, and 
who (doubtleſs without any view to the 
fortune Caroline was likely to have) had 
influence enough with her ſon to direct his 
choice. Caroline was indeed a. young 
woman who had great perſonal recom- 
mendations, and Mr. Bethune found no 
difficulty in obeying his mother, when 
ſne defired him to prefer a very pretty 
girl, of a family to which it grati- 
fied his pride to be allied, and who had 
an almoſt certain proſpect of a fortune 


between twenty and thirty thouſand "a 
pounds. 
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